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"WE ARE WORLDLINGS/' 



CHAPTER I. 



THEY saw Carmichael two or three 
times before he left; Jenny and 
he never exchanged words alone again. 
Cecil was always present when they 
met ; but it was very well understood that 
they should all see each other in Paris 
ere long. 
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Not many days after he had taken 
his departure, they too, turned, their 
backs on Cairo, with its dust, its 
pitiless sunshine, its stainless blue sky, 
its haggard environment of plain and 
desert. 

April found them in Paris. Cecil had 
asked Jenny whether they should go to the 
Hotel Bristol, where they had been before, 
and with a shudder she had answered 
" No." They had therefore taken up their 
abode in a broad street, which shall 
bename less, leading from the Champs 
Elysees. 

Jenny, had in a great measure, 
thrown off the air of brooding 
melancholy which had given her face 
such an expression of saintly indifFer- 
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ence to mundane affairs. Now, fitfully, 
she was gay, frivolously merry; capri- 
ciously cheerful. Her laugh often was 
ready ; clear, musical, telling as little of 
human joy as does the melodions ring of 
a glass bell. 

In a letter she wrote to her grand 
mother soon after her arrival, she 
said, 

" You ought to see me now, dear 
grandmamma; at last I think -I have 
become what you so wished to have 
me. I am never bored in the. way I 
used to be; have almost given up 
my moping, poking, short-sighted 
ways. 

" I can discover that people single 
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me out as I walk or drive, and tell 
each other who I am. Our apartments 
are all that there is of the most 
exquisite. I imbibed Orientalism during 
my winter in the East, not only in 
the way of making * Kismet,' a sort 
of household word to myself, but of 
learning how to combine the luxuries 
of semi-barbarism with those of high 
civilization. 

"Cecil and I, moreover, are divided 
in almost as delightfully convenient a 
manner as you and grandpapa used to 
be. We live under the same roof, to 
be sure. But from the 'rising; of the 
sun to the going down of the same,' 
we hardly see each other. He is 
enjoying himself rabidly (I must use the 
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word, no other expressing what I mean,) 
and has the yeux cernss^ the delicate 
pallor, you used to admire in certain 
men. 

" We buy life with our money — or I 
ought to say his money. I do assure 
you that those dull things, the affec- 
tions, the sympathies, the higher in- 
tellectual faculties, are so much unused 
dross to us. Money gets us all our 
pleasure. Is it not convenient.? We 
might almost as well not be human 
beings ; but I be a mermaid, he 
a faijn. I do wish you could 
see us 1 It would please you, I 
think. 

"Major Carmichael is here; he is 
extremely cousinly.*' 
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The letter ran its frivolous length ; 
concluding with a repetition of Jenny's 
wish that her grandmother might see 
her. It reached Mrs. Awdry on an 
odorous, late May day; a day rich in 
wild-flowers, in the balmy breath of 
spring, in the dappled, pale sky 
arching above England ; but poor in 
every requisite to Mrs. Awdry's enjoy- 
ment. 

The most affording 'people . about 
then had flitted up to London; there 
was but a thin amount of entertaining ; 
the luxury, and pleasant screening from 
physical disagreeables of her immediate 
every-day life, had become simply routine 
to her. 

Jenny's letter revived memories of a 
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time, highly spiced with the excite- 
ments of a foreign society, composed of 
men and women, whose rank was as 
elevated as the stimulus their com- 
panionship gave to the nobler attributes 
was small. Therefore, they suited Mrs. 
Awdry to perfection. Madame de 

L who would intriguer for ten 

weeks to get a certain somebody to 
come to one of her soirees. Monsieur 
de B — 7-, who would regale her by 
the hour with witty and wicked tales, 
well authenticated, of her rivals or 
enemies^ were people after her own 
heart. 

Paris ! The word contained an almost 
irresistible charm to her. Paris ! In 
the season when flowers, and fashions 
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were budding together ! Here, in this 
dull, pretty little Fatham, the flowers 
budded truly, by hundreds. But where 
were the fashions ? Where were the 
people who could appreciate them, even 
if she took the trouble to set them ? 
French bonnets, dresses, perfumes, shoes, 
seemed as much out of place in the 
midst of these dull respectabilities, as 
butterflies and flowers in a lawyer's 
oflice. 

Fatham had been all very well, was 
all very well, when everybody was at 
home, and the smoke curled above 
the towering trees from every hos- 
pitable chimney ; but now, with the best 
people gone, dinners, lunches, musical 
evenings at a standstill, what was there 
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to compensate to a lady of mercurial 
temperament, for pleasures of a gay 
capital, as she had once known 
them. 

Her eyeglasses in one hand, Jenny's 
letter in the other, Mrs. Awdry went 
downstairs, with the light, graceful step 
that would take her to her death-bed, 
probably, and sought Mrs. De Morella 
in the drawing-room. 

"Here, read this!" she said, in a 
half discontented tone, and handed the 
letter to Chevelita, who ran her eyes 
over it. 

" My handsome Jenny !" said Mrs. 
^ Awdry, sighingly ; then after a moment's 
pause, "I think change of air would 
do us both good, Chevelita." 
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"You want to go to Paris, I see," 
said Chevelita, with a swift penetrating 
look at her. 

" I have very pleasant associations 
with it, certainly," admitted Mrs. 
Awdry, " and with you, dearest 
Chevy " 

"With me!" echoed Chevelita, push- 
ing the hair away from her thin 
temples. " I am not in a mood for 
the gaieties of Paris." 

"We should not be gay, of course^'' 
said Mrs. Awdry in a tone of remon- 
strance. 

" She is the heartless devil !" cried 
Chevelita, striking the open letter she 
held. "Do you think it would give 
me pleasure to see her ?" 
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"Oh, cannot you relent, Chevelita? 
Cannot you forgive her? I believe if 
you forgave her, you would not be so 
thin !" 

" Perhaps not," said Chevelita, with 
a savage laugh. ^^ She is not thin, I'll 
bet ten thousand dollars !" 

"And you need not see her often," 
continued Mrs. Awdry, persuasively, 
" and never alone." 

Chevelita, still smoothing away the 
hair from her temples with one hand, 
was silent, and seemed to be re- 
volving Mrs. Awdry's words in her 
mind. 

Again Mrs. Awdry intimated the 
advantage to them both. Paused; still 
Chevelita did not speak; then went on 
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on again, subtly suggesting that Mrs. 
De Morella was young; that to be 
engulphed in grief, was to be wanting 
in youth's most precious possession — 
hope. Not only that, but was 
wanting in resignation to Providential 
decrees. 

All the time she talked, she was 
fully aware that Chevelita's frenzied 
grief had, from its very superlative 
violence, well-nigh exhausted itself. The 
most capacious of human hearts must 
yield up at last only the dregs of one 
constantly drained emotion. The most 
passion-endowed soul must finally lose 
the power of suffering intensely, of 
feeling acutely, on one point, and gain 
something approaching ease. 
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Mrs. Awdry knew that though 
Chevelita said nothing, she was pre- 
vailing on her to consent to her wishes. 
Too judicious to urge strongly, she 
said much, but left much unsaid, until 
another opportunity should offer. 

To omit ways and means, and come 
to the result — the result was that 
Chevelita yielded. 



CHAPTER II. 



JENNY received the intelligence that 
her grandmother and Chevelita 
coming with many conflicting 



were 



feelings. She was thoroughly liberated 
from their dictation arid sway, and she 
could never be anything but fond of 
her grandmother ; her nature was too 
retentive of its emotions to be lightly 
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turned from love or hate, when once 
her heart had become the giver of 
either passion. 

It was some time before she saw 
Cecil, to tell him of her grandmother's 
approaching arrival.. They were sadly 
divided now, not simply in spirit and 
community of feeling, but in interest, 
and outward life. 

Cecil was seldom with his cousin; 
seeing him oftener in his wife's pre- 
sence than out of it. 

Paris, of course, provided him with 
manifold means of fprgetfulness ; but 
never for a moment did he attain an 
escape from memory and self. Into 
the turbulent and muddy tide he flung 
himself headlong, and there was no 
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hand stretched out to save him from 
himself! 

Jenny, on her side, had renewed her 
acquaintance with the people she used 
to know three years before; at least, 
those who were left; and they brought 
her in contact with many new ones. 
She still wore mourning, but it was 
slight ; and she did not go to baUs ; 
yet her heart seemed to have put 
off mourning, unless it was "tragical 
mirth" that caused her to laugh so 
often; a fevered and desperate unrest 
that made her seize so greedily 
the paltry . pleasures within her 
reach. 

Sie was gliding down the shallow 
stairs on her way to her carriage. 
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when she met Cecil running 
up. 

" Grandmamma and Chevelita are 
coming here," she said, pausing. 

She looked graceful, gracious, self- 
possessed, superb, even, with her tall 
stature, Venetian colouring, and proud, 
regal bearing. He seemed to fear or 
dislike looking at her ; carefully averting 
his eyes while she spoke. 

"They will be here a week from to- 
morrow." 

"I'm sorry to hear it," said Cecil, 
bluntly. " I wish they would do them- 
selves the honour, and me the kindness, 
to stay away." 

"I really do not see what difference 
their coming will make to you," said 

VOL. HI. c 
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Jenny, speaking gently, composedly, as 
she always did. "You are never at 
home " 

" No ; I have developed considerably," 
interrupted he. 

"And you never go any where 
where you would be likely to meet 
my stepmother, so that it is not 
worth while even to mention her. You 
do not dine here to-night, I suppose? 
No. Nor go to the theatre with us 
afterwards? No, again; I thought 
not Your cousin is going with 
us." 

"If I may ask, who is in- 
cluded in ^us?'" asked Cecil, cere- 
moniously. 

"Oh ! only Mrs. I-ee and I are going; 
and your cousin." 
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"Mrs. Lee? Ah, yes, I remember 
her now ; a charming creature ; all 
lovelocks, blackened eyes, and unbitabU 
lips." 

^^Very charming, in her way," an- 
swered Jenny, "I affect Mrs. Lee, as 
you know." 

"Do you.^ No, I did not know 
it," said Cecil, eagerly, as if delighted 
to have a revelation of any sort, as 
regarded his estranged wife, made to him, 

"At least, she does not bore 
mc to tears," said Jenny^ quali- 
fying away her speech to an 
iota. 

"Tears!" he echoed, "it takes 
a good deal to move you to 
tears!" 

C 2 
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" You speak as if you would like 
to see me dissolve into tears at this 
moment!" rejoined Jenny, with a low 
laugh. 

"I should! I should!" he cried, 
his voice vibrating with passion, 
"the state of feeling we are both 
in, is enough to make angels 
weep !" 

"I am not an angel, you see," 
said Jenny, beginning to move 
on. 

" To me," he returned, in the same 
pulsating voice, " you have been, and 
are, an angel. Once, my good angel ; 
now" — with a deep, catching breath — 
" you are my evil angel !" 

In reality stirred by his words, 
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Jenny made no reply, but went down 
the stairs, with moody eyes, and set 
mouth. 

He ascended; every feature in- 
stinct with passion and intense suffer- 
ing. 

Throughout her drive along the 
thronged Boulevards and streets, Jenny 
mused with a melancholy foreboding 
on her husband's words. She, his evil 
angel ! Yes, had it not been her 
own suggestion to come here, to Paris, 
and seek release from haunting regret, 
and remorseful pang, in the ignoble 
appeals which pleasure makes to the 
senses ? 

What were her days, and his days 
and nights, but a stealthy progression 
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towards that consummation whereat 
conscience ceases to sting, and the 
better impulses to upbraid ? Was he 
, not steeping himself in poisonous 
gaieties? Was not her soul inhaling 
a guilty and destructive joy ? Did not 
Carmichael's presence interpenetrate her 
whole nature with a blamablc satis- 
faction? and was not Cecil's nature 
deteriorating under the influence of 
his pleasure - chase, from day to 
day ? 

These thoughts pursued her in the 
midst of her selection of laces; of 
jewels; of beautiful and ingenious 
Parisian gewgaws ; in the Bois, where 
people accorcied her the long looks 
of admiration; home again — if those 
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bright, gorgeous rooms haunted with 
heart-achings could be called home — 
to the thejatre, where — even with 
Carmichael beside her, satisfactory in 
his unvarying courtesy and kindness — 
she could not shut out the accusation 
which her husband's words, and 
her own conscience brought against 
her. 

She stifled these admonitive pangs 
as well as she was able, and threw 
herself with reckless energy into 
the endeavour to drown remorse, 
and disappointment, and sorrow. Her 
efforts were signally unsuccessful; 
she neither found forgetfulness, nor 
assuagement 

There were moments when both 
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retrospect and prevision were lost in ^ 
gaiety, which though joyless, was 
exciting and effective enough to banish 
all thought but of the present pleasure. 
Yet what were these transient moments 
when weighed against the hours of 
weariness and dissatisfaction through 
which she had to live ? 

Daylight entering, beat against her 
sleepless eyelids, as she lay waiting 
and listening; dawn had come, and 
she had not yet heard Cecil's step in 
his room, which adjoined her own. 
She had never listened for it before ; 
but now, almost without her volition 
it seemed, she did so. 

At last she heard it; it was 
light, and unfaltering. Without being 
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conscious of it she breathed more 

freely, and relaxed her strained 

position into one not so forbidding 
to sleep. 




CHAPTER III. 

INTO Chevelita's real, motives for 
yielding to Mrs. Awdry's wish 
to come to Paris, it were not 
well to look too closely, for fear 
they might prove to be ominous, 
even malignant. Moreover, many an 
ill-conditioned motive never arrives 
at the practical perfection of an 
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intentionally caused result. There are, 
fortunately, few people so cold-bloodedly 
evil that they will deliberately guide 
their worst instincts — not be guided 
by them — into wreaking harm on 
another. 

It is sufficient to say, that Chevelita 
having once agreed to go, did not 
draw back; and the appointed day saw 
them arrive in Paris. 

Jenny was not long in going . to see 
her grandmother, with whom she spent 
two hours; but she and Chevelita 
did not meet for many days after 
that. 

Jenny found Mrs. Awdry wonderfully 
unchanged. Time seemed to find it as 
hard to stamp his impress on her face. 
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as if it had been a face on a coin. 
She was dressed in her usual darkly - 
sumptuous manner, and in all other 
respects, appeared to be absolutely the 
same. 

*' How improved you are, Jenny !" 
she exclaimed, "you are worthy 
of being one of Shakespeare's 
heroines." 

"Really?" said Jenny, shrugging her 
shoulders, and smiling. *^I am afraid 
appearance merely does not qualify 
one to be a heroine. But praise is 
sweet, dear grandmamma, thank you 
for your kind opinion." 

" Cecil did not come with you ?" 
said Mrs. Awdry, in the course of 
conversation. 
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"Oh, no," answered Jenny, with a 
spiritless laugh, *^I told you we were 
that most excellent thing in a wed- 
locked pair — divided." 

*^ Jenny, I am grieved to hear you 
speak in this way," said Mrs. Awdry, 
ia a tone of dignified displeasure ; 
"and there were allusions in your last 
letter to me, which wounded and 
affronted me." 

"No?" said Jenny, opening her 
eyes. 

"2>i. By the way — " with a rapid 
change of tone, "did not you write 
me that Major Carmichael was here?" 
and as she spoke, the old lady re- 
garded her grand-daughter through her 
eye-glasses. 
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Jenny, in her turn, put up her 
glasses, that she might note the effect 
produced on her grandmother by her 
countenance. But each was too astute 
to allow anything to be read by the 
other. 

When Jenny rose to go, it was 
arranged that her grandmother should 
dine w'ith her on the following 
evening. 

"It is of no use, of course, to 
ask Chevelita !" said Jenny, with a 
sigh. 

Mrs. Awdry shook her head, m a 
hopelessly negative manner. 

"A most wretched state of aifeirs," 
said shc^ ** but I trust in time to heal 
the breach between you." 
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*^ Don't," answered Jenny, briefly ; 
*' Chevelita will never forgive 
me. 

"I hope I shall see Cecil to-morrow 
night?" said Mrs. Awdry. 

"Perhaps he may be ciyil enough 
to stay at home," replied Jenny, 
doubtfully, "I will ask him. By 
the way, before I go, I should 
like to see Bluejay. She is with 
you?" 

" Yes, we have the whole retinue 
with us. Ring the bell, and send 
for Bluejay, if you want to see 
her." 

Obedient to the summons, Bluejay 
entered; her usually gaudy attire ex- 
changed for a sombre garb, out of 
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respect to the child under the 
sod. 

" Well, Bluejay, and how are 
you ?" 

*^ Pretty smart, I thank you. Miss 
Jenny, and I hope I see you likewise. 
'Pears like you was nicely to look at 
you." 

" Yes, I'm very well, thanks," an- 
swered Jenny, carelessly. ''And when 
are you and John-Cupid to be 
married ?" 

Bluejay looked into the palm of her 
hand — extraordinarily pale and pink it 
was, compared with her yellow-brown 
face — an act habitual to her when she 
was embarrassed, and taking the place 
of a blush, perhaps. 
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"Well, Miss Jenny, he is all for 
hurrying the confusing moment — the 
'spicious day he calls it, but then he 
is great for talking the language of 
hyperbole," (hipperbowl^ poor Bluejay 
pronounced it, she dearly loved long 
words.) "I feel a kinder drawing-back 
feeling, when it comes to the point, I 
s'pose " 

Bluejay finished her sentence by an 
eloquent silence. 

She knew what her late mistress's 
inquiries meant — a present ; dear to the 
negro heart; for negroes are like 
children, always exuberantly pleased 
to receive a gift, however 
small. 

After exchanging a few more 

VOL. III. D 
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words, Jenny took her depar- 
ture. 

" Cecil," she said to her husband 
the next morning, invading his dress- 
ing-room, as he sat drinking his cofFee, 
and reading the newspaper. "Cecil, 
will you . dine at home to-night ? 
Grandmamma is coming, and she 
expressed a wish that you would be' 
here." 

He turned and looked at her, in 
the way he always did — a way most 
significant of the man in love — as^ if 
this was the first time he had ever 
seen her in his life. As if she startled 
him by the novelty and freshness of 
her beauty. 

This morning, she had on a long 
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trailing robe-de-chambre, of a thick, 
dead white material, falling in straight, 
severe lines from head to foot, bor- 
dered with long silvery fur, which 
also went up the front, and encirled her 
neck and wrists. 

She, in her turn, looked at him ; 
shocked at the ravaged beauty of his 
face; appalled at the grievous change, 
worked by mental and physical wear 
and tear, on those suave young 
features. 

How was it that she had not 
noted the gradual working of that 
malignant charm, Parisian pleasure, on his 
countenance ? 

The very Sybaritic luxury of his 
room, which she had not noticed until 

D '2 
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now, sickened her ; it was indicative of 
the degeneration of his moral nature, 
she thought, thus to surround himself 
with appliances, Lydian and luxurious, 
which he would in other days have 
disdained. 

"Do you wish me to be here?" he 
asked, throwing aside the newspaper, 
and assuming the air of a man who 
has at last grasped a long sought op- 
portunity. 

" Yes," answered Jenny, " certainly ; 
as grandmamma made it a point 



"Never mind ' grandmamma ;' do you 
wish it yourself?" 

" Why do you lay such stress on my 
wishing it ?" 
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*' Because, on a certain day in Cairo 
— damnable Cairo! — ^you exiled me; 
exiled me from your heart, your good 
opinion, and made it plain that you 
wished to banish me from your presence 
as much as possible. That is the reason 
I ask/' 

** You were * exiled^ as you call it, 
from my heart before," answered 
Jenny, "and can you wonder at it? 
Just as I was beginning to lean on 
you, and trust you fully, to be dashed 
away from you by the hateful know- 
ledge of what you were! Can you 
wonder, either, that what you showed 
yourself capable of doing in Cairo, 
robbed me of the last shred of belief 
in you, of esteem for you? You are 
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not to think that I do not feel that 
the want of esteem may be mutual," 
she added mournfully. "I remember 
always what a reckless, lawless 
creature I must have seemed to 
you !" 

" You know better than that," he 
returned, in a low, concentrated 
voice, " but, Jenny, do you think 
that I could be such a — caJ, 
as to have lied to Jack to screen 
mysel/r 

She was silent. 

" I shall say no more," he said in 
a choking voice. "I have no means, 
of course, of proving to you why I 
did it, since you will not take my 
word !" 
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How ardently he longed, yearned, 
for her to say to him, " I ^/(7 
believe you!" But still she was 
silent. 

So, too, was he ; mastering himself 
that when he spoke it should be 
calmly. Looking into her handsome 
face, meanwhile, vainly hoping to see 
in it some sympathetic amenity. 
But it was austere, and unre- 
sponsive. 

"Jenny," he said, "I should like 
not to allow you to leave this room, 
until I had made you change your 
opinion of me in respect to that at 
least. You shall believe me !" starting 
up, and grasping her wrists. " My life is 
hideous /" 
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He turned away his face from 
her, and went to the wmdow 
for a moment Then, coming back, 
he cried, with smothered ferocity, 
and bending a maddened gaze upon 
her, 

"You shall believe me! Say that 
you do ! unless you wish to have other 
remorse added to what you have already 
felt" 

She winced, and shivered. 

" No threats !" she said, very low. 
" Desperation," striking her hand on her 
side, " comes next." 

"You are right," he said, between 
his teeth, " after all we have gone 
through, desperation comes next — comes 
last !" 
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Jenny, with bloodless cheeks and lips, 
swept from the room like an animated 
statue. 




CHAPTER IV. 



TO Jenny's surprise, Cecil did make 
his appearance at dinner; greeted 
Mrs. Awdry with a worldly-wise ab- 
stinence from either immoderate over- 
acted pleasure, or sincere and genuine 
distaste. 

Mrs. Awdry was full of the most 
surprisingly youthful anticipations, plans, 
arrangements. 
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Two things had happened that day, 
to put her in an especially good 
humour. 

She had accomplished a renewal of 
so-called friendships with a lady, most 
prized amongst her Parisian acquaint- 
ances of three years back. A Madame 

de , at whose house one was sure 

of meeting "tout ce qu'il y a , 

Jenny, you know," Mrs. Awdry pro- 
nounced triumphantly." And she had 
effected a seemingly chance encounter 
with none other than Monseigneur. 

"And, Jenny, he seemed positively 
delighted to meet me !" exclaimed the 
worldling, with an accession of triumph 
in the tones of her voice. " And asked 
particularly after you." 
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Jenny gave a swift sidelong look at 
Carmichael, who sat on her right; and 
who had been remarkably non-affording 
and self-contained this evening, before 
she answered^ with unusually vigorous 
satisfection in her tone, 

"Really? I am so glad '* 

"Then you will like to meet him 
again?" cut in Mrs. Awdry, eagerly. 
"It will give us such prestige, 
Jenny—" 

"Of course I will like to meet 
him/' interrupted, Jenny in her turn, 
and with another glance, swift as a 
stab, at Carmichael. "Am I not per- 
petually on the look out for sensations? 
Why, the very sound of his name 
revives in me some of those youthful 
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sentiments that he once inspired in 
me. 

" What are you talking about ?" 
asked Cecil, flushing deeply, *'who is 
this Monseigneur ?" 

*' My first love," replied Jenny, 
gravely, and looking from her husband's 
face to that of Carmichael. 

What a contrast the two presented ! 
Cecil's eager, suspicious, jealous; Car- 
michael's, attentive perhaps, but wholly 
unmoved. 

" My first love ; don't tell his name, 
grandmamma," said Jenny, with a light, 
half-mocking inflection, but looking 
at Carmichael with chill disappoint- 
ment. 

" How childish, Jenny, Your first 
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love!" with airy scorn. "Apropos to 

M. le Due de F ^ Cecil, a man 

as handsome as a god, Jenny first 
showed me how obstinate she could 
be. We knew him here three years 
ago." 

*' But where am I to see him ?'* 
asked Jenny, eagerly. 

Cecil's face grew dark with jealousy. 
There was a fear of this man's monopo- 
lizing Jenny's preference, it seemed, 
since she was roused into such 
eager interest by the sound of this 
name — until now unheard by him, 
Cecil. 

Mrs. Awdry dispensed anecdotes, 
amusing chatter, and witty stories 
enough, during dinner, to cover the 
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distrait silence of Windham, the usual 
taciturnity of Carmichael, the watchful 
quietude of Jenny. 

Before taking her departure, she made 
various arrangements with Jenny; ap- 
pearing to be as eagerly absorbed in 
the quest of amusement, as if she had 
been sixteen, not sixty. 

Monseigneur and Jenny met; and 
the prestige which was to accrue from 
their renewal of acquaintance, proved 
not to exist simply in the imagination 
of Mrs. Awdry. 

" Monseigneur," as she chose to call 

him, was the Duke de F . He 

measured six foot five, and carried his 
grand proportions grandly ; his features 
accorded well with his heroic stature. 
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bdng of the scv ac st oadinc, the clearest 
hue ; as for his manners^ they intiini- 
dated many by their ccddness; charmed 
a few by their grace. 

He had unbent to Miss De Morella 
as much as he had ever been known 
to unbend to either man or woman; 
and upon this relaxation of demeanour 
Mis. Awdry had built a ** bridge of 
fancies^^ whose keystone was Jenny, 
and over which she hersdf was 
to tread to the most desirable of 
lives. 

Jenny, however, had failed to make 
a master-stroke — the wiU to make it 
had been wanting. Mrs. Awdry had 
reproached, incited, all in vain. Jenny 
had maldied against her grandmodier's 
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incitement, the most impenetrable de- 
termination. 

Once, Jenny was exhilarated by re- 
ceiving a remonstrance from Carmichael, 
on the score of Monseigneur. 

"Nonsense, you do not care!" she 
said pantingly. 

" I do care," he returned with quiet 
earnestness. " I care for Cecil, too. 
Mrs. Windham, will you not exert 
your influence over Cecil? L know I 
have np right thus to speak to a wife 
regarding her husband; but he is my 
near relation, remember, and I care for 
him. Do you not see where Cecil is 
going? where he will go, unless he 
is saved, or made to save himself? 

VOL. III. E 
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Look at him; was there ever a fellow 
so changed!" 

^^ Cecil r began Jenny, with a hard, 
mocking laugh, "how very kind of 
you." 

We know what was in her mind, 
as she spoke. Carmichael, too,^ had his 
own idea. He set his face flintily, and 
made no reply. 

They — he and Jenny — were alone in 
Mrs. Awdry's saloon, waiting for that 
lady to finish her toilette and go to 
a private view at the Rue Drouot with 
them. 

" Major Carmichael," said Jenny, 
softly, and lifting two heart-piercing 
eyes to his; lifting two hands and 
clasping them together with a gesture 
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of tragic appeal, "if I could hear 
you ask me — for your own sake — to 
cease my, perhaps, too conspicuous friend- 
ship with Monseigneur, I would do it in 
one moment !" 

There was fire enough in her tones 
and glance to consume any man's 
reason ; reason being but a dry, juice- 
less thing. There is a fatal fascination, 
too, in a human being whose self- 
possession is for the nioment lost: 
they are not their own ; they remove 
themselves without the boundary of 
their own will, and too often be- 
come subject to the will of an- 
other. 

Jenny, ceasing for the instant to 
control herself, conveyed herself within 

E 2 . 
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the scope of CarmicfaacTs infiacnce and 
coatrc^ and he felt like a man to 
whom an ensnaring terrible gift has 
been made; a gift held before within 
his reach, perhaps — not sord^; for 
Jenny was a woman, and variable in 
her moods — but now thrust within his 
grasp. 

** My dear Mrs^ Windham,** he said in 
a moved, perturbed voice, ^ why do you 
say this to me ?" 

•*Why do I say it?** she answered, 
with a reckless laugh, '^because I 
am the sort of person that loves 
perilous experiments; I want to en- 
danger my peace of mind, don't you 
sec?" 

** You endanger mine !** he said. 
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his voice seeming to catch, as by 
infection, the trembling eagerness of hers. 

The June sunlight struck across the 
gilded balcony outside the windows, 
and filtering through the stacks of 
flowers and shrubs, quivered on Jenny's 
violet gown, and on her rich hair; 
seeming to disperse itself through those 
glowing locks like liquid gold. The 
adjuncts of the sunlit room looked all 
too bright and trivial to environ 
the soul looking out of those sombre 
eyes. 

"Endangering your's?" said she, 
with a dazzling smile, which impart- 
ing itself to her sad eyes, lit them 
up with sudden splendour. "Tell me 
the truth !" 
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"That is the truth," he an- 
swered. 

"Spare you?" repeated Jenny, the 
crimson of her lips changing to a pale, 
purplish hue, with the restraint she im- 
posed on herself. " What have I in my 
power to spare you ?" 

"The look that I see in your 
eyes. It sinks into my very soul," 
returned he, in the same moved 
voice. 

"You wish me to look at you 
— how? As if I detested you?" said 
Jenny, with a forced lightness ; 
the smile still dwelling in her 
eyes. 

" No," he answered, changing his tone 
to one of grave and stern convic- 
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tion. "Certainly not as if you de- 
tested me; we are friends, are we 
not?" 

"The best of friends, I hope," said 
Jenny, in a faint, subdued voice; the 
lids falling suddenly over her eyes; 
the smile dying on her lips. "Do 
not come with us this afternoon," 
she ended abruptly, imploringly. "I — 
I fear you will grow very tired of 
me, if you see so much of me as 
you have been seeing. I do not^-do 
not think I wear well, and I want to 
keep you my friend; I do not want 
you to grow weary of the sight of 
me. 

"There is no danger of that," he 
replied, with sober calmness, " but the 
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suggestion is one that I must needs 
follow, although, with your usual tact 
you have worded it in a manner 
flattering to me. I will not run the 
risk of tiring — of tiring yoUy Mrs. 
Windham. Will you be good enough to 
say to Mrs. Awdry that I had an engage- 
ment ?" 

Pausing so abruptly that he seemed 
to leave his sentence snapped short oflF, 
he bowed, and turning on his heel, 
strode out of the room, and she was 
alone. 

A word, a faint cry, reached the 
ears of some one standing outside the 
window, on the balcony, hidden by 
the flowers and curtains, and in the 
genial, honest sunshine, as every word of 
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the foregoing conversation had reached 
them. 

When the door closed upon Car- 
michael, Chevelita De Morella, looking 
half-terrified, half triumphant, glided 
through another window ; th^ next 
one to that of the salon, and dis- 
appeared. 



CHAPTER V. 



« AT OW— " said Mrs. Awdry after 
-1^ ^ she and her grand- daughter 
had inspected the jewelled snufF-boxes, 
the jade carvings, the missals, turquoise 
crackle jars, the paintings, statuettes, 
sketches, and all the varied valuables 
comprised in a great sale at the 
Hotel Drouot — "I advise a brisk 
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little walk in the Bois, to bring some 
colour into those alabaster cheeks 
of your's. By the way, why did 
not Major Carmichael come with 
us ? He said he was coming." 

" Had an engagement," murmured 
Jenny under her breath. 

Mrs. Awdry longed to put up 
her glasses and scrutinize her grand- 
daughter, but a sort of fear of 
Jenny made her refrain. 

They drove to the Bois, and 
alighting, walked away over the 
green velvety grass. 

"You really attract a great deal 
of attention," said Mra Awdry, 
complacently. 

"Strange," answered Jenny in 
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difFerently. " I cannot have changed 
for the better in three years, and 
I certainly do not think people 
remarked me then." 

"Oh, yes, they did; but you 
were too supremely indifferent to 
notice it." 

Jenny shrugged her shoulders 
without answering. 

" There is Monseigneur," cried 
Mrs. Awdry eagerly, " I do not 
think he sees us!" She stopped 
short, looking as she spoke at 
that personage, who, in an English 
mail-phaeton was driving slowly along, 
his superb chestnut horses seeming 
desirous of stepping over the pole- 
chains. The sunlight rested on 
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Monseigneur's bronze-black curls, and 
lighted up his pale, impassable 
features of true classic mould. 

**I do not care for him to 
see me," said Jenny, walking on. 
"I am going to turn over a 
new leaf." 

" What do you mean ?" asked 
Mrs. Awdry, pressing up to her 
side, and speaking in a tone of 
covert vexation. 

"You will see," returned Jenny, 
to whom every word she uttered was 
an effort. "Why, there is Cecil! 
Lucien," turning to the servant walking 
behind them, "go and desire Mr. 
Windham to come to me for a 
moment." Then to her grandmother. 
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"I do not think I feel inclined to 
go to Mrs. Lee's with you. Take 
the carriage, and go without me, 
please. I will walk ckez vous^ and try 
to see Chevelita, and Cecil shall call 
for me, and drive me home." 

Cecil, who had jumped out of his 
dog-cart on receiving Jenny's message, 
now approached them. Jenny repeated 
to him what she had said to her 
grandmother. 

"All right," he replied, glancing at 
her curiously. " If you choose ; of 
course, it's all the same to me," 
and walked off. 

"How changed he is!" said Mrs. 
Awdry, looking after him ; " sadly 
changed! He looks as if he never 
slept, or rested." 
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"Perhaps he does not," muttered 
Jenny. 

" Mrs. Windham am not here," said 
John-Cupid to Windham, and displayed 
two rows of flashing teeth, as if he 
were imparting a scintillating joke to 
the worn and haggard-looking young 
gentleman to whom he spoke. 

" Then I will come in and wait for 
her," answered Cecil, after a moment's 
hesitation. 

John-Cupid, with an obsequious and 
fantastic bowing and scraping, and with 
spasmodic smiles, opened the door as 
far as it would go, and then ushered 
him into the salon, which , was 
empty. 
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Cecil, not seating himself, loitered 
about the room, looking at various 
oijels (Tattrait. 

A porcelain picture of Willie, just 
completed and sent home by Le Jeune, 
stood on a chair, in its velvet 
case. 

The dark, wistful eyes met his; he 
fixed his own impenetrable blue eyes 
on the old-young face, and his lips 
twitched convulsively. 

As he stood there regarding the 
picture, he was aware of a presence 
in the room, although he heard no 
footstep. Turning, he confronted Che- 
velita, much to his discomposure and 
regret. 

"I came here to meet my wife — at 
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her request — and to take her home," 
he explained at once. "She wished to 
see you, Mrs. De Morella. She seems 
to have a morbid desire to give her- 
self pain. For it can only be pain 
to meet you, after all that has taken 
place." He spoke in a tone that was 
almost, but not quite too moved to 
be dignified. 

"I shall not see her if she comes," 
answered Chevelita, gliding nearer to 
him, in her black gown of some soft 
material, that fell in unstable, ever- 
changing lines. "But I am not un- 
willing to see you. Will you come 
into the next room for a moment.'* 
So that if she comes, I will not have 
to run away. I have something that 

VOL. in. F 
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I want to say to you. I want to tell 
you a — dream — I had I had it this 
afternoon, as I lay asleep on this very 
sofa — " seating herself, and motionmg 
him to do the same. "A dream, Cecil 
Windham, that I think it will interest 
you to hear." 



CHAPTER VI. 



'^ A FTER all," said Jenny to her 
-^^Tx husband, as he entered the 
room where she sat, " I could not 
summon resolution to meet Chevelita, 
and pray and implore her to forgive 
me, as I had meant to do. I came 
here instead. I am sorry to have given 
you the trouble of going for me. But, 

F 2 
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I suppose, as you did not find me 
there, you came straight on. You did 
not wait ?" 

He made no reply. 

She leaned forward in her chair and 
looked at him carefully ; then, as if 
impelled thereto, raised her glasses to 
her eyes, and had revealed to her, in 
its gruesomeness, the glance he bent 
upon her. 

" What is the matter ?" she said, 
hurriedly. 

" Nothing is the matter ?*' he replied 
with fell distinctness and delibera- 
tion. "Your step-mother told me a 
dream she had. A singularly life-like 
dream." 

Jenny let her eye-glasses fall, and 
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clutched the arms of her chair 
with both hands; raising herself a 
little by the force of the 
gesture. 

"A dream!" she groaned. "For the 
love of Heaven tell me what it was. 
Oh! Chevelita's dreams—!" 

" Oh ! Chevelita's dreams !" he echoed, 
savagely, mocking her moaning accents. 
" You know them, perhaps ? Know they 
are true!" 

She did not answer. Yes, she did 
know Chevelita's dreams; and she knew 
Chevelita's unguis in herba modes of 
stealthily placing herself in positions 
where words and acts, not intended 
for her, became her possessions to misuse 
as she saw fit. 
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"Strange!'' said Jenny, at last, "I 
have been sitting here framing good 
resolutions. What is the use? Look- 
ing at me as you do now, how can 
I say to you the words I had meant 
to say." 

"What were they?" he asked, with a 
jeering harshness. 

She rose, and going to him, would 
have laid her hands on his folded 
arms, but he started away from 
her. 

"I was going to say to you," she 
said, after a moment's pause, as if 
recovering from the shock his violent 
movement gave her, and speaking in a 
tone that befitted a lost and desolate 
spirit, "that I grieve to see you 
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changed so for the worse, as you are 



"Capital!" he cut in, with a hoarse 
laugh, " Tou grieve for me ! Good ! 
Go on !" 

She continued steadily, and without 
heeding his interruption. 

**The other day when you told me 
that I had become your evil angel, 
though I did not seem saddened at 
the time, I was both saddened and 
terrified. I could not forget it; no, 
I have not forgotten it * yet ! Mon 
cheVy tres cher^ although I do not 
care for you, perhaps, as I ought, 
I have made you my . life-com- 
panion " . 

"From whom you would willingly 
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escape if you could !" muttered he between 
his clenched teeth. 

She paused a moment before continuing. 
Then she said — her voice faltering in spite 
of herself. 

"We will not speak of that. But 
you must believe me when I say 
that the great longing of my heart is 
to see you, in reality, what you ap- 
peared to be a few short months ago. 
You have beauty and strength of cha- 
racter '* 

" Thank you !*' he interrupted, making 
her a derisive bow. 

She paused a moment, looking 
at him .with a melancholy so hope- 
less, that it was impossible for 
her to harbour resentment along with it. 
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"Yes, you really have, I think," she 
said, quietly, " notwithstanding the ugly 
and false deeds and words you have 
done and said, which give evidence to 
the contrary. And although you seem 
to be mocking and deriding me now, 
I do not believe that whatever else 
may be in your heart — anger, 
jealousy, a burning desire to hate 
me — you have anything so ig- 
noble really, as mockery and deri- 
sion/' 

Again she paused ; but as he 
did not speak — seeming not to 
have the wherewithal to fashion 
his feelings into speech — she con- 
tinued. 

" I tried to persuade myself, that 
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after all which had taken place I owed 
you no duty, consideration, or obe- 
dience; but I have been — as I usually 
am — wrong. Dear Cecil, forsake 
this life you are leading ! You 
will wreck yourself unless you 
dor 

" Could there be a more perfectly in- 
consistent woman than you are?" said 
Cecil, sneeringly. " First pushing me 
into the whirlpool, and then imploring 
me to get. out of it ! Walking with 
cool courage to your own destruc- 
tion, and begging me to turn away 
like a punished dog, from the possible 
forgetfulness that lies in reckless plea- 
sure/' 

" But I am not walking to my 
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destruction," answered Jenny, with 
profound calmness. " I stand safe 
and sure. You cannot be in ear- 
nest when you use those terrible 
words ?" 

"Oh, no, I am joking! Joking, of 
course !" returned he, violently, and bend- 
ing his dark and jealous gaze upon 
her. 

The sight of her composed features, 
and considerate-looking, unflinching eyes, 
seemed to work a change in his 
mood; seemed to give it in some 
slight degree the qualities of j^^j. 
own. With sudden self-control he 
said, 

"I will not lose my faith in you 
altogether, yet. It will bring despair 
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me. I do not care to know. I have 
no doubt that she overheard the con- 
versation between Major Carmichael 
and me. I should not have cared 
very much if you had heard it 
yourself. Cecil, I cannot say more; 
will not say more. Why should I 
defend myself against suspicions? 
I should scorn myself if I did. Believe 
her or not, as you like." 

"I have told you once already 
that I did not believe her. I detest 
her too much. But I have seen that 
you took, what I supposed to be a 
moderate and harmless pleasure in 
Jack's society ; how am I to know 
whether it is an immoderate and 
dangerous pleasure or not ?" 
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Jenny maintained silence ; a silence 
that served her ill with her hus- 
band, it would seem, since he . replied 
harshly. 

" For the third time — I do not believe 
her. But — I am on my guard with 
you from this moment. I watch 
you." 

"Be it so!" answered Jenny, with 
speedy, passionless acquiescence. " I 
am willing, almost to gladness, that 
you should. You must begin by 
going to the theatre with me 
to-night. Grandmamma, your cousin, 
and Mrs. Lee are going." 

" Very well, I will come," answered 
Cecil briefly. 

"And you must not leave me 
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afterwards, you know," added Jenny 
with a wan smile. "You must come 
to Mrs. Lee's and eat of one of 
her much-praised suppers, as I am 
going to do ; and then you must 
see me safely home." 

Perplexed, bewildered — in spite of 
himself reassured — by the frozen 
placidity of her manner, Cecil, 
muttering some unintelligible words, 
turned away, and left the room. 

Jenny * sank back in the chair 
she had before occupied ; clasped 
her hands loosely in her lap, fixed 
her large eyes with no abatement 
of their calm and mournful repose, 
on the .floor. 

She . sat there, not moving a muscle, 
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until the June twilight faded from tints 
of amber to tints of pearl, from pearl 
to hodden grey. The wheels sounded 
outside on the asphalte ; many faint 
noises mingling together floated up to 
her. The blues and rose-colours of 
the room put on sober hues of mourn- 
ing for the light that was dead. All 
that had been bright in colour awhile 
ago, was of a sober, sepia tint 
now. 

Jenny, and her violet dress, and her 
bright hair, shared the universal with- 
drawal of light's vivifying agency; the 
jewels on her hands ceased to flash, 
and the gold of her chain and locket 
to glitter. 

Then candles were brought, and 
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Jenny, shielding her face from their 
light with her fan, rose up and 
went away out of the room. 




VOL. III. 



CHAPTER VII. 



MRS. LEE was a piquant, amuse- 
ment-loving, frivolous little per- 
son, somewhat of Mrs. Awdry's calibre. 
She could be entertaining; and occa- 
sionally witty, when the spirit moved 
her strongly to please. Usually, she 
was merely a laughing chatter-box; for, 
like many shallow, yet sarcastic people. 
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she had to think of her wit before- 
hand. 

^'Mr. Windham?" she exclaimed, in- 
terrogatively — as she entered the box 
where Cecil, Jenny, Carmichael and 
Mrs. Awdry already were seated, and 
as marking her sense of the un- 
usualness of his presence with that of 
his wife. "Is it going to be some- 
thing so very excellent to-night, that 
you are here ?" 

It was a first night. 

"Really, 1 hardly know what they 
are going to have," said Cecil, list- 
lessly unfolding his programme. " What 
is it? oh, ^Tabarin.*" 

"Imagine the contrast between your 
supreme indifference, and the intense 

G 2 
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anxiety and uncertainty of author and 
manager!" said Jenny. 

"Life is all contrasts," said Car- 
michael. 

Carmichael saw now plainly the 
danger that menaced Jenny — perhaps 
himself, unless his first love came to 
occupy his empty heart. He was no 
believer in Platonics. 

Women often believe that the existence 
of pure, unimpassioned friendship be- 
tween themselves and one of the oppo- 
site sex, is not only possible, but easy. 
Men seldom allow that there is such 
a possibility. Is this because women 
have the power of representing things 
unfaithfully to themselves? But that 
men represent them faithfully, or not at all. 
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Carmichael no longer shut his eyes 
to the imminent peril which threatened 
Jenny, in the person of himself. This, 
rather than being a triumphant dis- 
covery, as it would have been to a 
man of narrower mind and ignobler 
nature, was a purely mournful one. 
There was little pleasure to him now 
in her society ; his feelings, when with 
her, were of pain and confusion all 
compact. A strange pain ; an un- 
imagined confusion. 

Putting Mrs. Windham out of 
the question, loyalty to . his cousin 
would of itself alone have de- 
cided him to make a determined 
withdrawal of his presence from 
Jenny. 
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It would leave a blank, a gap in 
his life, undoubtedly, to forego those 
many pleasant hours spent within reach 
of her sweet influence; but the utter- 
ance of honour, and good-faith was 
distinct, in bidding him what to do ; 
what to leave * undone, unsaid. 

The last notes of the orchestra 
sounded ; the curtain drew up ; the 
hitherto inattentive faces in the glitter- 
ing horse-shoe were turned upon the 
stage as the play began. 

Carmichael sat by Jenny's side ; 
close by her side, since the loge 
was over-full; Cecil being obliged 
to stand up at the back. 

The mimic stage upon the stage, 
engrossed all of the five but Jenny. 
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Jenny's eyes strayed restlessly hither 
and thither, from box to box, from 
face to face. 

Suddenly, the opera glass fell from 
her nerveless hand to her knees, slid 
from her knees to the floor, between 
Carmichael's chair and her own. He 
stooped to pick it up; and returning 
it to her, saw that her face had 
grown ashy pale, although her features 
were composed and still. 

He had the tact to direct his glance 
again to the stage for a moment or 
two, before looking sharply about him 
to discover what could have caused her 
perturbation. 

Presently his face, in its turn, assumed 
a perceptible pallor, as his eyes met 
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those of Sylvie Fielden, seated four or 
five boxes away from him, looking 
nothing less than saint-like. 

Her changed face charged now with 
the memory of pain; all its non-sug- 
gestive youthful prettiness swept away 
by suffering; pale and shadowed, it yet 
fastened itself to the recollection. To Car- 
michael it was still inexorably charm- 
ing. 

Drawn by the magnetism of his 
fixed, earnest gaze, her looks met his 
and lingered ; an expression of acute - 
feeling of some sort leaped into her 
eyes. Then she averted tho?e too expres- 
sive eyes, and turned her face away ; 
its chastened, sharpened outlines show- 
ing with cameo - like distinctness 
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against the crimson curtain of the 
box. 

Carmichael's expression underwent a 
swift, significant change. Love, like a 
conqueror, leaped into his eyes; the 
lines about his mouth softened; he 
could not withdraw his gaze from his 
old love's face. He watched her shrink 
back, as if in agitation ; watched her 
put up her opera-glass with nervous 
hands; watched a tender rosy hue 
suflFuse her white neck, and the 
lobe of her dainty ear. He knew 
that she could not see Cecil. This 
obvious discomposure was because of 
kim. 

He summoned in vain all his pride 
and resolution to blunt, the edge 
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of that keen delight experienced 
at seeing again the love he had 
lost His eyes dwelt on the con- 
scious, half-averted face, with a pleasure 
so intense that it was akin to 
pain. 

Jenny, meanwhile, watched him under- 
standingly, and as a chord vibrates to 
the music elicited by a passionate hand, 
which sweeping other strings leaves it 
to pulsate responsive, though neglected, 
so her heart thrilled in sympathetic 
harmony with his, although its unison 
was aloof, and disconnected, and lonely : 
thrilled, shivered, and — well ! to say of 
a nineteenth century heart that it ifroke^ 
would perhaps be read incredulously 
by nineteenth century eyes. 
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'Tabarin from his stage upon the 
stage, raved, ranted, and swore to the 
mock audience and the* real audience; 
quips and jokes challenged the real 
audience's sense of the ludicrous ; the 
play proceeded; the lights flared 
up from below, and down from 
above. 

Jenny hid her stark, white lips be- 
hind her bouquet of bright flowers; 
she inhaled their dying breath, and 
they died sooner for receiving her's 
so quick and fevered. Carmichael 
exchanged his steady, absorbed gaze, for 
swift, devouring glances. 

Sylvie's face was no longer averted ; 
she talked and smiled very naturally to 
her companion. 
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Mrs. Lee now succeeded in drawing 
Cecil behind her chair, and said 
what she thought would probably please 
him, with those scarlet ^ unbitable' lips 
of her's. Mrs. Awdry enjoyed the 
play. 

Jenny, looking from Carmichael to 
Windham, saw the latter's face suddenly 
grow tense and strained. She knew then 
that her husband had seen his whilom 
victim. 

She did not, would not, take the 
trouble to look at Sylvie, that she 
might note how the sight of Cecil 
seemed to affect her. What did it 
signify ? She felt what the end would 
be; unless — a blank, a gap, seemed 
to come into her thoughts here — 
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unless Carmichael learnt the truth ; 
could be made to receive the truth as 
frue ! 




CHAPTER VIII. 



AT last the curtain fell; after a 
length of time that seemed in- 
terminable to Jenny. The moment came 
when they were to go. 

She, Carmichael, Cecil were probably 
thinking at one and the same moment : 
"Shall we meet her? Shall we touch 
shoulder to shoulder in the out-pressing 
crowd ?" 
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"Cecil," said Jenny, and her voice 
sounded to herself as if it echoed along 
a gallery, "remember! you are not 
to leave me !" She smiled at him ; a 
smile of such strange sweetness, that 
he treasured the memory of it in his 
heart for many a long day. 

They did not see Sylvie Fielden 
amongst the crowd, going out. Cecil 
gave his arm to Mrs. Lee, Carmichael 
to Mrs. Awdry ; Jenny was left to 
follow alone. 

At the door, a little discussion took 
place as to whether the three ladies 
should go in Mrs. Windham's closed 
laudau, and the two men follow in 
Mrs. Lee's little coupe. (One may be 
sure that Mrs. Lee ascribed Cecil's 
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ready yielding to partake of her hos- 
pitality, to her own persuasive charms). 
At length, Jenny ended the matter by 
deciding to go with her husband in 
the coupe, while the others went to- 
gether. 

No sooner were they two seated 
side by side, than Jenny grasped Cecil's 
wrist, saying very low, 

"You saw her?" 

^^Yes, I saw her. I saw Jack's face 
first ; and wondered what irresistible 
beauty he had found out to stare at. 
Then I saw ker.** 

There was silence for a few seconds. 
Then he recommenced. 

" I wish to Heaven they could 
come together again ! He still cares 
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for her, I am sure ; and she 
has never really done him a 
wrong " 

Jenny gave a smothered exclama- 
tion. 

" No," he persisted ; " she was a 
foolish, harmless little thing; easily 
influenced. No doubt by this time 
she has gone back to her first 
feeling towards Jack. She must 
have cared for him oncCy don't 
you see ?" 

Jenny murmured something inarticu- 
lately. 

"And he has always cared for her," 
said Cecil, deliberately. 

" Yes," said Jenny, calmly. " Always." 

"Jenny, let us try and bring them 

VOL. HI. H 
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together again; it would be a perfect 
reparation." 

" You are a stern moralist, indeed, 
to think well of allowing a man to 
be deceived !" said Jenny, still quite 
calmly. "Take it home to yourself; 
would you like to be in Carmichael's 
position ?" 

"I am not going to stop to think 
about that," he returned, impatiently. 
"All I am anxious to do is to make 
amends to Sylvie Fielden. Jack is not 
the only person in the world who is 
deceived ; we are all deceived in each 
other more or less. He will be happier 
to marry Sylvie Fielden, if she is 
willing to marry him, than to live 
without her. I know more about that 
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sort of thing than you do ; so you 
need not say anything more." 

Jenny was thankful enough to be 
silent; notwithstanding that she could 
easily have refuted reasoning so defective. 
After a while, she said, however, 

"You do not know that your 
cousin will choose to marry Miss 
Fielden." 

"No; I don't know it." 
Another pause. Then Jenny said, 
" I maintain that it would be un- 
principled to allow him to marry 
her in ignorance of what really 
took place." 

"Jenny!" he cried, in a voice of 
threatening remonstrance, " you would 
not tell him?" 

H 2 
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She did not reply. 

"Speak!" he said. 

"I have no answer ready." 

"Do you know what I should think 
of you, if you told?" said he, with 
formidable emphasis. 

"No," she returned, "and I do not 
want to know. Above all, not now, 
before I have given you occasion to 
form an opinion." 

He put out his hand, and touched 
her soft hair caressingly. 

"You will not tell, I know you 
will not," he said, with passionate 
tenderness. 

But she made no reply ; and at 
this moment they clattered into the 
porte-cochfere of the house where Mrs. 
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Lee, the coquettish little widow, held 
her apartments. 

Many more people assembled, besides 
the four we know of. 

It was a gay and brilliant little 
festival, warmed by good wine and 
wit, and tinctured with the refine- 
ments of flowers, and the fair faces 
of well-bred women. The light was 
shed on the table through a rose- 
coloured Chinese umbrella, cunningly 
supported and arranged. The widow 
herself was such a dainty creature, that 
only the ultra- daintinesses of life were 
endurable to her. 

" But, my dear Mrs. Lee," said an 
austere friend to her, once, " suppose 
you were deprived of all these things that 
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now make up life to you ; what would you 
do?" 

" Oh, die r answered the widow, 
promptly. 

Mrs. Awdry observed to her annoy- 
ance that Jenny seemed to have re- 
lapsed into the air of apathy, indiffer- 
ence, ennui, which in other days had 
characterized her. She put up her 
glasses and looked over at her, as 
she had been wont to do. Jenny had 
been used to respond to this unworded 
reproof, by rousing and exerting herself. 

To-night, the action was not lost 
upon her, but she simply smiled a 
faint, cold smile; and Mrs. Awdry 
thought she saw her shake her head, as if 
in refusal. 
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Carmichael and Jenny exchanged no 
words except a simple "good-night." 
He was the first one to leave, but his 
absence caused no break in the lively 
interchange of clever nonsense, for 
he had been more than usually 
silent. 

Mrs. Awdry, Jenny, and Cecil went 
away together. Mrs. Awdry was to 
be taken home by her grand- 
daughter. 

They had not been long in the 
carriage before Jenny said, 

" Grand-mamma, I suppose you do 
not know that Sylvie Fielden was at 
the theatre to-night." 

**No! Was she?" said Mrs. Awdry, 
rousing herself. "Well, I hope that 
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she and Major Carmichael may 
come together again ; heal the mys- 
terious breach between them, and 
set at rest foolish rumours that 
for a time went floating about 
Fatham." 

"What were the foolish rumours?'* 
inquired Jenny. 

"My dear, it is not worth while 
to repeat them to you. They were as 
wild and improbable as servants' stories 
generally are." 

Jenny did not urge her further. 

" You have not been very much 
bored, have you?" asked Jenny, 
with playful gentleness of her 
husband, when they had reached 
home. 
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"Bored? No." 

" And you are not going out again to- 
night, of course?" 
" No ; I am not inclined to 

go." 

" And will you share my so-called 
amusements to-morrow? Little enough 
amusement do I extract from them ! 
but with you, I may fare 
better." 

" I will, if you choose," he said, look- 
ing at her like a man in a happy 
dream. 

"I do more than choose; I earnestly 
desire it" 

His reply was to seize her in his 
arms. 

"Believe that adder, your step- 
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mother !" he exclaimed, " not I ! 
I believe your own pure, proud 
face, and cold sweet manner, my 
Jenny!" 

She murmured something that he could 
not catch, and received his caresses 
passively. 

"If I could only get speech with 
Sylvie Fielden, and tell her that she 
is all safe as regards Jack, I would 
be actually happy !" said Cecil, with 
the air of a man freeing himself from 
a heavy burthen. "Even if I knew 
her address I should not dare write it 
to her. Don't you think you could 
manage some way of my seeing 
her?" 

"I cannot, certainly, at this moment 
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think of any," answered Jenny, in a sub- 
dued voice; 

"Perhaps you may though," said 
he. 

" Perhaps I may," she echoed, 
wearily. 




CHAPTER IX. 



BUT days passed by, and the 
Windhams saw and heard no- 
thing of Sylvie Fielden. Carmichael, 
too, they saw extremely little of; for 
he had almost discontinued the visits 
which had been so frequent, and Cecil, 
with a pleased docility, took his place 
on those occasions, where before . Car- 
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michael, and not he, had been in- 
cluded 

Thus Jenny had withdrawn from her 
the noxious, perhaps fatal, yet sole plea- 
sure of her life. Who can tell how far 
beyond the boundaries of tame endurance 
her tormented spirit strayed, although- her 
actions were so calm and reasonable ? 
Or what bitter pain was hidden 
beneath her cold, well-ordered ex- 
terior ? 

Carmichael's heart and soul were 
in pursuit of Sylvie Fielden, even 
if his feet did not carry him hither 
and thither to seek her. One or 
two chance glimpses of her, he did 
get ; but he neither found out where 
she was living, nor met her face to face. 
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Cecil, on his part, was possessed with 
the desire to tell her by word of 
mouth, that although he had ruthlessly 
abandoned her, at the moment when, 
if not bound to her by law, he should 
have been, by honour, most unalter- 
ably bound to her — he had been 
falsely true enough to her to screen her 
from the blame of the man she meant 
to marry. 

Circumstances, however, forbade his 
gratifying this wish to free himself in 
a measure from the incubus of wrong- 
doing — forbade his offering what 
lie-bought amends he could — forbade 
it, until one day, one fair, lovely 
afternoon when, walking along the 
Rue Scribe, he saw the object of so 
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much of his thought alight from a 
carriage, and alone enter a shop where 
corals, amethysts, &c., are sold. In 
another moment he had followed on 
her steps, and was standing confronting 
her; her paling face charged with 
horror and repugnance ; her eyes seeming 
to shun him as if he were a loathsome 
object. 

Somehow, he had overlooked the 
disagreeable weight, and force, with 
which her looks, actions, words 
would fall on him — had not stopped 
to fore-shadow the supreme contempt 
and disgust which he must inevitably 
receive at her hands. So absorbedly 
eager had he been to offer her what 
restitution he could, that he had failed 
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to estimate their relative positions, 
when they should be face to face. 

Involuntarily recoiling a little, he, 
nevertheless, retained presence of mind; 
saying low and sadly. 

"You wonder that I dare to approach 
you ? not more than I wonder myself ! 
Miss Fielden, I only beg for half 
a dozen words with you, to " 

She pressed back against the counter 
like an animal at bay; speechless with 
many and strong emotions; only able 
to make an imperative motion with 
her hand towards the door. 

" I have " began Cecil, a dark, 

shamed flush suffusing his features. 

She glided past him with the 
swiftness of a falling star, and in an 
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instant had regained her carriage. He 
heard her gasp " Home !" and then 
she rolled quickly away ; leaving him 
standing at the shop-door defeated, 
and realizing what it was to encounter 
the mortal he had wronged. He 
resolved to attempt giving her the 
fhiit of his false-speaking, no more. 

It happened that the next morning, 
after this afternoon which had seen 
Cecil's discomfiture, Carmichael came 
across Miss Fielden ; for people cannot 
be together in Paris very long with- 
out, at last, encountering one an- 
other. 

He was simply walking, as he often 
did, in the Pare Monceau; thinking of 
her, no doubt, for there were few hours 

VOL. III. I 
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in the day when he did not think of 
her. 

She, accompanied by a maid, trod 
the same path he trod, and thus they 
met ; and looked into each others' faces 
once more. 

As Cecil had been, Carmichael was 
unprepared for *the emergency, purely 
because, in his mind, he had not fore- 
seen that it would be an emergency 
— only a vehemently desired occur- 
rence. 

Now, he looked longingly perhaps, 
but certainly very blankly, too, into 
her fair, startled face, and was at a 
loss what to say or do. For she, 
after one swift glance at him, lowered 
her eyelids ; he fancied that tears had 
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sprung beneath them, and with a 
deep painful blush, hurried past 
him, her chin drooping upon her 
breast. 

He continued on his way for a 
few steps, debating whether he should 
turn, overtake her, and break into speech 
with her. 

" No ! I am a jilted lover ; a dis- 
carded suitor !" said he to himself, 
bitterly. "It would be poor-spirited to 
court a repulse from her, by speaking 
to her, or trying to establish even an 
acquaintance with her. If she regrets 
the past, she can make the first step 
towards reconciliation very easily. She 
must see that I am neither resentful 
or indifferent.'' 

I 2 
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So he continued steadily onward, re- 
volving these thoughts and many more 
like them, in his mind. Yet there was 
an under-current of furtive hope that 
he and she should meet one another 
again. 

Towards three o'clock, the spirit moved 
him to saunter to Mrs. Awdry's pied-a- 
terre. 

Surely she was so well posted in the 
social affairs of Paris, that by this 
time she must know something of Miss 
Fielden. 

He was shown into the salon which 
was* occupied solely by Mrs. Windham, 
who was kneeling on a chair, low of 
seat, high of back, her elbows resting 
on the back, her chin leaning on her 
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hands, and looking broodingly into 
the pictured face of her little 
brother. 

At Carmichael's entrance, she quickly 
changed her position for one grace- 
fully dignified, such as she usually 
assumed. 

" I am waiting for grand-mamma," 
said she quietly, shaking hands with him, 
** she will be here directly." 

**Oh, then she is going out with 
you?" 

"Yes; we are going to ^dner a 
little." 

But she did not ask him to accompany 
them. 

"I met Miss Fielden this morn- 
ing," said he, abruptly, and examinmg 
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the head of his walking-stick. "She 
cut me." 

"Did she?" said Jenny, calmly, yet 
in reality wondering that he should 
care to speak of Miss Fielden. Then 
she reflected that she (Jenny) was all 
in ignorance of what misrepresentation 
Cecil had given to his cousin in Cairo. 
She knew Cecil's mental agility to 
be such, that he could create and 
word the most signally successful 
quibble, in less time than many 
men take to speak a trifling 
fact. 

" Yes," said Carmichael, " she did ;** 
and he seemed to be seized with 
a misgiving at having mentioned 
her — quickly changing the subject. 
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Here Mrs. Awdry entered, and 
suggested that he should come 
with them, if he cared to do 
so. 

He acceded ; hoping to glean some 
intelligence regarding Sylvie. 

But he was disappointed ; for al- 
though Mrs. Awdry had heard several 
trifling items concerning Miss Fielden, 
she would have considered herself a 
hopeless blunderer, if she had alluded to 
that young lady in her quondam lover's 
presence. 

Jenny was very cheerful, very com- 
posed ; although she bor^ the killing 
weight of despondency and utter weari- 
ness of life on her heart. In reality, 
interestless, purposeless, joyless, she 
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feigned an air of calm satisfaction, as 
if existence was tolerable, if not agreeable 
to her. Her remorse-tinctured peace- 
robbed existence! 

As they slowly loitered up the Rue 
du Cirque, and turned into the Champs 
Elysees, they noticed that people were 
pausing, turning, eagerly staring, in 
some instances setting of at a quick 
pace in the direction of the Rond- 
Point. 

Then Carmichael saw that two run- 
away horses, with a light carriage sway 
ing violently from side to side behind 
them, were approaching ventre-a-terre ; 
vehicles and people making way for 
them with the celerity of self-preserva- 
tion. There were neither coachman or 
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footman on the box ; probably they had 
valorously jumped off. The occu- 
pants of the carriage Carmichael could 
not see; it being still too far 
distant. 

As the horses neared the turn of 
the Rond-Point (a turn that would 
have constituted a critical moment to 
the people in the carriage), a man 
dashed out from among the crowd, 
and laid hold of the horses' heads ; 
hanging on with a self-sacrificing tenacity, 
for he was swept off his feet, violently 
swung from side to side, dragged — but 
not defeated of his object. He had 
the reward of being down under the 
horses' hoofs, hoofs that went trampling 
backwards on the asphalte before coming 
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to a stand-still. Then the crowd closed 
in around him, and they saw him no 
more. 

Meanwhile, they (Mrs. Awdry, Jenny 
and Carmichael) turned back into the 
Rue du Cirque, for it was one of 
Mrs. Awdry 's idosyncrasies to avoid 
unpleasant sights, and getting into a 
fiacre^ took Jenny home by the way 
of the Faubourg St. Honore; com- 
menting on and admiring the bravery 
and self-forgetfulness of the man 
whose act they had witnessed from 
afar. 

They left Jenny to enter alone; she 
did not seem to care about having them 
come up with her. 

Hardly had she been seated ten 
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minutes in the little salon, which was 
her boudoir, when Celestine burst in 
upon her, wringing her hands dis- 
tractedly, and pouring out a dislo- 
cated story, in which the words 
" chevaux fuyards," " Monsieur " and 
" timon," figured largely. 

In a moment, Jenny had con- 
nected the woman's words with the 
sight she had just seen. She rushed 
from the room, and in the ante- 
room met Cecil, who, insensible, and 
with closed eyes, was borne by 
three men ; these, following her calmly 
given directions, carried him in and 
laid him softly down. 

By evening, she had heard the 
Doctor's opinion, which was, that 
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Cecil had been seriously, but not 
dangerously, hurt. Two ribs fractured, 
and various cruel wounds inflicted 
by the horses' iron-shod hoofs con- 
stituting a " case " which needed 
careful nyrsing and attention, but 
not intense anxiety. Also, she had 
learnt from Cecil's own lips whom 
he had gallantly saved from pos- 
sible death — Sylvie Fielden. 

"I thought nothing about it," said he 
the next day. ** I did it without thinking ; 
acted on impulse, I suppose." Then he 
added, eagerly, " She can't refuse to speak 
to me now, do you think so ? I should 
like her to suppose that I am in 
a more ticklish state than I am, 
so *, that she would feel it a solemn 
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duty to come and listen to what 
I had to say, if I sent for 
her/' 

"Cecil!" said Jenny, with a half- 
irritated, half-shocked inflection. ^^Send 
for her? You shall not." 

"You must not cross me. I shall," 
was his reply. 

"What do you wish to say to 
her?" asked Jenny, in a low, troubled 
voice. 

"You know. I want to smooth the 
way for Jack — and for her, too — ^to 
be happy. I want to undo what I 
have done. I want to cease to be the 
prey of the most accursed remorse that 
ever griped a man." 

She turned away from him in silence ; 
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to hide the features whose quivering 
she was unable to control. 

To lose Carmichael finally and irre- 
vocably ! The very thought of it struck 
cold to her heart And to be a 
partner in deceiving him — in allowing 
him to be the victim of a guilty veil- 
ing of the truth ! 

A forlorn hope was her's still, how- 
ever. Carmichael might find at the 
last, that he was unwilling to lay his 
heart for a second time at Sylvie 
Fielden's feet. It was a meagre, un- 
substantial hope; but she cherished it 
jealously. 

"As you say," she rejoined, turning 
back to him again, with a quiet face, 
"you must not be thwarted, since you 
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are an invalid ; and my patient. I see 
that you wish to free yourself from 
the night-mare weight of your evil 
doing at any cost. But will not con- 
science still sting you, when you reflect 
that the — the resuU you wish so much 
to attain, has been gained by the 
sacrifice of truth?" 

"You annoy me," he answered, 
fretfully. " It is strange that you 
cannot at least admit that I am choosing 
a lesser evil." 

"Very well, perhaps you are," con- 
ceded she, to pacify him. " Don't excite 
yourself, I pray." 

"And you will try and find out her 
address ?" 

"I know where she is," an- 
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swered Jenny, after a momentary 
pause; "grandmamma told me only 
this morning. She, who hears about 
every one, heard something about Miss 
Fielden," 

"What did she hear?" asked Cecil, 
nervously. 

" Only what she knew before ; that 
she was very pretty and an heiress 
— had been engaged to Major Car- 
michael, and thrown him over; and 

was now stopping at the Hotel " 

answered Jenny, with an immobile 
face. 

"Then a letter directed to the 

Hotel would reach her, of 

course ?** 

I suppose so," answered Jenny, 



« 
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inwardly distracted, outwardly calm. 
"And now be quiet, and rest. Do not 
talk any more. I will sit beside you, so 
that if you need anything I shall be 
here to give it to you." 



^:\ 
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CHAPTER X. 

' I ^HE following day Cecil carried 
his point, and wrote a note to 
Miss Fielden; a note which, when read 
by her, threw her into a fever of un- 
certainty as to how she ought to act; 
^or it contained a supplication to see 

er and being written in a faltering, 
'-rdly legible hand, conveyed an idea of 
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great bodily feebleness ; an idea strength- 
ened by a certain allusion to the extremity 
of the situation, which "caused him to 
hope," (said Cecil) " that she would relent 
towards him sufficiently to yield to his 
earnest request." 

As he had risked his life to save 
her's, she finally decided — with her 
mother's concurrence — that she owed it 
to him to comply with this one wish, 
notwithstanding all that had gone before ; 
all the unpardonable wrong and injury, 
and falseness. 

It must be a very unrelenting victim 
indeed, that, under such circumstances, 
refuses to listen to the ill-doer's cry for 
pardon. 

"He may die, mamma," said Sylvie 

K 2 
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in an awed voice, "and then I 
think I should regret having refused. I 
will go." 

Accordingly mother and daughter went 
forth together in the carriage that, 
thanks to Cecil, had not been broken 
and destroyed; but with other horses 
than the ones he had manfully 
checked at the peril of life and 
limb. 

They were shown into the empty 
salon. Sylvie was too agitated to observe 
the wonderful beauty and richness of its 
adornments — and after a moment's wait- 
ing the servant reappeared, asking 
them if they would be kind enough 
to go into Mr. Windham's dressing- 
room. 
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With her heart beating to suffocation, 
Sylvie followed the man; her mother 
accompanying her to the door of the 
room, and there, at Sylvie's own request, 
leaving her. 

Cecil was lying on a sofa, sunk 
amongst pillows, enveloped in bright 
fabrics brought from the East ; gorgeous 
with gold, and blue, and vermilion 
stripes. His face — already worn, and 
pale, and ravaged by suffering both 
mental and physical — was now absolutely 
bloodless. 

He raised himself slightly as Sylvie 
entered, and seemed about to extend his 
hand; then, with a deep flush, and a 
look as if he imprecated himself, sank back 
again. 
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"You did come," he murmured, 
looking at her as she stood there, 
slim, pale, quite calm, with no 
anger or resentment now on her 
face. 

" Yes," she replied, " I came. Have 
you not risked your life to save mine 
and that of my mother? Of course, I 
came !" 

The flush deepened on Cecil's face ; he 
moved on his pillows with a writhing 
motion. 

"Would it be of any use, I wonder, 
to tell you how I have been dogged 
perpetually by what I did.'^" said he, in 
a husky voice. "To tell you how my 
life has been blighted by remorse that 
nothing, neither travel, change of scene. 
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dissipation or anything else, has been 
able to keep from eating into my 
soul ? Ever since that night, I 
have been like a man chased by 
a phantom. Life has been bitter, 
blighted to me. I have done every- 
thing I knew how to escape from 
myself. No use ! Poison of thought 
has been mixed with food and 
drink ; the music I listened to has 
always had words to it, the things 
called beautiful^ grand, lovely," with 
an inflection of scorn, " that I 
looked at, very beautiful and grand 
they looked to me, despising my- 
self as I did all the time I stared at 
themr 

He paused, panting; for he was very 
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weak, and he had spoken with intense 
vehemence. 

Sylvie looked at him with her now 
gentle and mournful eyes. 

"Forgive yourself/* she said, low and 
quietly, " I give you leave to do so, if 
that is what you want." 

He started up, raising himself on one 
elbow. 

" Ton do not forgive me !" he cried, 
incredulously. • 

"Yes, I forgive you, if you have 
suffered as you say; for I have 
gone through bitter pain now, and 
know what it is. I believe you 
have been miserable, far more miserable 
even than I have been, and those 
who have suffered deeply don't 
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need to have much blame added. 
You met — her — that morning/* she 
continued hesitatingly, "you loved her, 
and not me. I came into the station 
in time to see your two faces 
through the window of the train 
as it glided away. I was very 
ill afterwards; but do not let me 
go back to the wretched past! it 
is past now, thank Heaven ! I do 
not think any man ever treated 
a woman more cruelly than you 
me — but, you hear, I say it now 
without bitterness. I suffered too 
much ever to hate you ; I do 
not want you to. think I ever 
hated you. I hated myself, perhaps, 
for my own miserable folly ; forsaking 
the gold for the '* 
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She did not finish. 

There was a short pause; then Cecil 
said, 

" I sent for you that I might 
tell you that as far as I am 
concerned the history of that night 
is a secret. For your sake — to 
make the only amends I could — 
I sacrificed the truth. My cousin, 
Carmichael — " he saw Sylvie's eyes 
droop, and cheek flame at sound of 
his name — "came to me with your 
note, came to me for an explanation. 
Miss Fielden, I explained the seeming 
mystery all away. He left me still 
sure that you did not care for him, 
perhaps, but equally sure that you 
had gone alone to London, to be 
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joined in a few hours' time by your 
mother." 

Sylvie listened with downcast, atten- 
tive face, and made no comment on what 
he said. 

^^Jack has never ceased to care for 
you," hazarded Cecil. 

" He was too good for me," mur- 
mured Sylvie. "I learnt too late to 
prize him as he should be prized ; 
contrasting him — " 

"With me," supplied Cecil, in a 
tone of conviction quite untinged with 
bitterness. 

"With other men, I was going to 
say," said Sylvie, quietly. "And so 
you have deceived him — him, so honest 
and true ! And you think I will?" 
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" Will you show me up to him ?" 
said Cecil, his jaw dropping, "make me 
out a liar?" 

" Make you out,'* repeated she, in 
accents that were now stirred to a half- 
sad scorn. " rU tell the truth, that is 
all, if the chance is given me; I can- 
not, shall not think of you. Oh, 
youVe lost yourself, you've lost your- 
self; there can be nothing true in 
you !" 

He hid his face in his hands. 

"No good, is it, what I have done 
then?" he groaned. "What a mess I 
have made of my life! You will tell 
him the truth ? Yes, I might have 
known that you would, I might have 
known that a lie is no good, ever." 
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She stood there in her sober-hued 
dress, with her little, suffering ennobled 
face raised slightly, looking at him 
in his weakness, with an enviable 
strength. 

"I grieve that you should have 
stooped so low to screen me," she said, 
mournfully. 

He uncovered his face; remembering 
his wife's cruel incredulity, he said, 
eagerly, 

"Then you believe that what I 
said was simply and wholly for 
your sake, with no thought of 
self?" 

*'Oh, yes, I believe that," she an- 
swered, with grave simplicity. 

He turned his face away from her, 
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and she saw his shoulder heave con- 
vulsively; then she heard a deep 
sob. 

"Good-bye," she whispered, "I am 
going." 

Without waiting for any reply from 
him, she glided out of the room, and 
rejoined her mother. 

Jenny, entering some time after, 
found him lying in the same position ; 
his face hidden by his hands. She 
bent over him. 

" And are you happier now ?" she 
asked. 

" Happier ?" he muttered, hoarsely. 
"Don't ask me any questions, for 
God's sake; you would not like the 
answers !" 
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So she was silent; and after linger- 
ing beside him for a few moments, 
she, too, went away, and left him 
alone. 




CHAPTER XL 



THE lady of idiosyncrasy — Mrs. 
Awdry, to wit — was having a 
somewhat warm discussion with Mrs. 
De Morella. 

" I do not know, Chevelita," said 
she, in reply to a remark of the latter, 
"why you complain of not seeing as 
much of me, as you have been in the 
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habit of doing." She spoke in a tone 
of half-alarm, half-irritation. " Why 
do not you, not yet thirty, rich, pretty, 
an independent widow, exert yourself a 
little; throw off the tyrannical grief 
which crushes you ? Even Jenny, though 
I know very well, poor child, that her 
heart is heavy and sore, manages to 
make a very fair show of sprightliness. 
My dear child/' (she threw in this 
second "child" so that Chevelita should 
not be jealous), *' if everybody were to 
be such a persistent mourner, the world 
might as well be peopled by weeping 
willows." 

Chevelita leaned forward; her elbows 
on her knees, and bending back her 
head, displayed fully her white, wasted 
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throat. Her attitude reminding the 
other irresistibly of savage animals be- 
howling their slaughtered or stolen 
young. 

"My heart," answered she, in a 
hollow voice, "is buried in my child's 
grave." 

"For Heaven's sake don't!" said 
Mrs. Awdry shuddering at the tragic 
utterance. "I do not ask you to be 
gay. Chevy; I only ask you to occupy 
yourself reasonably in the affiiirs of 
life — as I do, myself — then we need 
not be separated." 

"Jenny is a more congenial com- 
panion to you than / am," said 
Chevelita with jealous harshness. 

" By no means !" answered Mrs. 
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Awdry, getting really alarmed. " No 
one could be a more congenial 
companion than you are ; but it is 
natural, my dear, is it not, that I 
should wish you to rouse yourself, and 
feel that there is some joy left in life 
for you ?" 

"7<?y/' repeated Mrs. De Morella, 
**joy ended for me ten years ago, 
when my boy lay in my arms in 
torture. I have felt satisfaction, 
pleasure even, since then, but never joy." 

"Oh, I hate to hear you say so!" 
said Mrs. Awdry with genuine aversion 
to the words and tone.. 

" I am sorry, I know I am a dull 
tiresome associate; I can make no 
show of sprightliness !" 

L 2 
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Mrs. Awdry felt exceedingly un- 
comfortable. What could she say to 
put Chevy into a more agreeable frame 
of mind? She set to work in what 
she considered the best way. 

"Jenny may be gay and frivolous 
at times, but it is not genuine. All 
forced! Evidently forced. Oh, there 
is no peace for Jenny; with her 
pretty, wild, boy-husband; her un- 
attainable ideal, who, if I am not 
much mistaken — will in time be 
some one else's attainable matter of 
fact husband, if chance throws 
them properly together." 

"What do you mean?" demanded 
Chevelita eagerly. "Major Carmichael; 
Miss Fielden — is he — are they " 
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" He is still in love with her, if 
that is what you mean," answered 
the elder woman coolly, ** There is 
no doubt of it ; and here is Miss 
Fielden unmarried, unengaged. They 
say too that she had a dangerous 
attack of illness, after throwing 
him oven She regretted having done 
it, of course. Why should they 
not again come together ?" 

"No, why not indeed," concurred 
Chevelita ; and leaned back in her 
chair pondering. 

"Yes," said Mrs. Awdry, half 
to herself, "I am afraid Jenny 
must have that added to her 
sum of troubles ; she must see 
Sylvie Fielden his wife !" She spoke 
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with a dawning compassion. *^ Jenny 
is so wonderfully improved," she 
added. "I wish you would see her, 
Chevelita; think, since we have been 
here, you have never seen her once. 
I do not count those two seconds 
when you came in here, found 
her with me, and fled, as if from 
pestilence." 

"Well, perhaps I will see her," re- 
joined Mrs. De Morella, still medi- 
tating; "and for your sake, I will try 
and rouse myself. I can't see strangers 
yet; but people I have known before 
— Major Carmichael, for instance ; I 
rather liked him ; he was a good, 
square man. Ask him to come here 
to-morrow morning to breakfast." 
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Mrs. Awdry looked at her, startled, 
breathless, hardly able to believe her 
own ears. Immediately her busy imagina- 
tion- was at work on the somewhat 
unmanageable idea. " Did Chevy intend 
to try and appropriate him her- 
self?" 

"Ask him here to-morrow to break- 
fast?" she repeated, carefully disguising 
her astonishment. *^ Very well, dear, cer- 
tainly, if you wish it. We will have 
it a .little late; and then it can be 
his luncheon, for I am nearly sure 
he adheres to the English mode 
of living. He is a very nice 
fellow." 

"Why," said Chevelita, "do you say 
it will add to — to — her sum of troubles 
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to see Major Carmichael married to 
Miss Fielden? She cannot marry him 
herself." 

"Oh, it is simply that Jenny always 
particularly disliked Miss Fielden, and 
particularly liked Major Carmichael; 
therefore, she would be sorry, very 
sorry, to see him throw himself away — 
as she considers it — on her," answered 
Mrs. Awdry, discreetly. 

" Only ^ particularly liked ' him ?" 
echoed Chevelita, with a bitter smile. 
"Only that?" 

Mrs. Awdry waved her hand; she 
was given to gestures. 

" Really, Chevelita, I think we are 
getting on delicate ground. Jenny is 
married, remember. Do not let us 
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discuss what degree or amount of 
liking she cherishes towards her friend 
Carmichael." 

" Very well," said Chevelita, surrender- 
ing at once, and reverting to another 
portion of their talk. "I will try and 
rouse myself; I will be more in the 
air ; walk more, and see if I cannot 
bring back some colour into these per- 
simmon coloured cheeks, some life into 
these dull eyes. I am right down ugly 
now. I did not use to be — " a sigh. 
"I look wilted. FU go and take a 
walk in the Tuileries gardens, or 
somewhere. You'll come with me ?" 

'*Y — yes," answered Mrs. Awdry, 
reluctantly. " I had a note from Jenny 
begging me to come and see her, but 
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I'll go with you, Chevy, dear, most 
gladly." 

"No, don't, pray," said Chevelita, 
trying not to speak irritably. "Go to 
her.* I suppose she's playing nurse. 
Do go. Now, I shall be most truly 
angry unless you do." 

Mrs. Awdry, who hated walking, had 
a brief struggle of inclination against 
obligation. Jenny was going to send 
her carriage for her. 

"I think, perhaps, I ought to go 
and see how Cecil is getting on," she 
said. 

" Do, by all means," answered 
Chevelita, shortly, and left the 
room. 

Mrs. Awdry sighed; shrugged her 
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shoulders, elevated her eyebrows, and 
made no further eiFort to accompany 
her. Drawing a despatch-box towards 
her, she opened it, and scribbled ofF a 
note to Major Carmichael. 




CHAPTER XII. 

CHEVELITA went into her room 
and rang for Linda. 
Linda, all unused to be needed at 
such an hour, was found to be 
out. 

"Then, send me — dear me — ^send me 
one of the others," said Chevelita, in 
as distracted a manner, as if the plans 
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of her whole life-time were convulsed 
by Linda's absence. 

^ Which one will you hab, missis," 
said John-Cupid, to whom she 
spoke. 

Rosanna was selected; and John, 
disappearing, dispatched her forth- 
with. 

" Pah !" said Ghevelita, making a con- 
tortion, as Rosanna's broad form, and 
good-natured face came before her, 
"you creature, how you do smell of 
cloves !" 

"It's fer de toof-ache, I takes 'em," 
answered Rosanna. "In Virginny, whar 
I was ris " 

"No such thing," interrupted her 
mistress, not attending to her last 
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words; **you can't have had tooth- 
aches day in and day out for the 
last twelve years. It's a habit; like 
tobacco chewing. Tell that linda girl, 
when she comes in, that I'm not going 
to have her running out, without my 
leave. I am going for a walk; get 
my things." 

"I don' know whar dat Linda gal 
keeps Missis' tings," said Rosanha, 
timidly. "Ef Missis would please tell 
me " 

Chevelita stamped her foot. 

"How dare you come asking me 
stupid questions ? You've got eyes 
in your head, haven't you? And 
if they are like black beads, 
you can see with them, I suppose." 
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Rosanna turned away, half grinning, 
half scared-looking, and after a short 
search found all that was required; 
and with a pair of little boots in 
her hand, knelt down before her 
mistress. 

Chevelita thrust first one fairy foot, 
then the other on the woman's knees, to 
be booted. 

"How I used to pull that 
wool of your's !" said she, retro- 
spectively. 

" You did. Missis, certain sure. Hurt 
'Sanna, too !" 

" Well, what of it ? I often gave 
you things to make up for it, didn't 
I ?" 

" Lor, yes. Missis ! I got a kinder 
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paper-mash box yoa ga' me, to dis 
day/' 

•^Ycs, I remember it. Twas to hold 
kttcr psqper. But you dcm't know how to 
write, do you ?" 

"No, Missis,** answered the woman, 
hanging her head. 

**A good joke,** said Chevelita, with 
a strange laugh, as if she had 
forgotten how to laugh, ''to give 
a writing -case to a creature that 
doesn*t know how to write. My 
gloves.** 

And then Chevdita, fully attired, went 
fortfi alone, on her walk. 

She walked slowly along the Faubourg 
St. Honore, down die Rue Castiglione, 
thence into the Tuileries Gardens. All 
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in black, as. she was, with a rather 
thick veil over her face, no one ob- 
served her, or gave her a second 
glance. She sauntered under the 
trees in the Tuileries Gardens, and 
brooded over herself, and her 
troubles. 

The sun shone down lovingly on 
the little heads of the children who, 
with their white capped bonnes^ walked 
and frolicked in the broad paths. A 
crowd was beginning to collect about 
the mysterious man who charmed the 
sparrows, and other birds, into alight- 
ing fearlessly on him, or fluttering 
around his head. Soldiers, in their 
blue and red uniforms, loitered past, 
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bestowing critical looks on the 
bonnes. 

Presently, Chevelita saw advancing 
towards her Miss Fielden ; a middle- 
aged, serious-looking English maid beside 
her. 

Without an instant's hesitation, 
Chevelita veered to the left, that 
she might meet her face to face. 

Throwing back her veil, she 
said, faltering a little, and with 
the Spanish accent coming out 
strongly, 

" Miss Fielden ! I do hope very 
much that you have not forgotten me? 
You were so kind to me, you and 
your mamma; I have often thought of 
you 
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" Forgotten you ! Certainly I have 
not, Mrs. De Morella," answered Sylvie, 
genially, and warmly shaking hands 
with her. " I am so glad to see 
you." 

Chevelita turned, and walked along 
beside her. Sylvie explained that she had 
been ordered by her doctor to walk every 
day. 

Chevelita remarked that she, too, 
was walking by way of taking a 
tonic. 

Sylvie looked very sympathetic ; and 
found it easy to talk to her companion 
in a quite intimate way; there was 
such an absence of conventionality in 
Chevelita. Besides, she really had 

M 2 
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seen a good deal of her in 
Fatham. 

She had heard of Willie's death, and 
its attendant circumstances ; and felt 
most sympathetically drawn towards the 
fragile, pale little woman, who had 
thus cruelly been robbed by a daughter, 
and death, of her only son. She 
expressed a wish to see her soon again, 
to which Chevelita gave an extravagantly 
warm response. 

"Come and breakfast with me to- 
morrow morning at one," added she, 
imploringly. 

"Very well," said Sylvie, "I will, 
with the greatest pleasure, if mamma has 
no objection." 

Mrs. De Morella did not, for 
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reasons best known to herself, extend 
her invitation to Mrs. Fielden; and 
after a few more words, the two 
parted. 

Mrs. Awdry, meanwhile, after keep- 
ing Jenny's horses waiting for about 
half an hour, was driven away to see 
her grand-daughter, who, coming out 
of her husband's room, kissed her 
on both cheeks, and thanked her 
for sacrificing the afternoon to 
her. 

"Chevy wanted me to go out with 
her," said Mrs. Awdry, determined to 
reap her full meed of praise, " but I 
told her I must come here and see how 
you and Cecil were getting on. How is 
he?" 
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" Mending gradually. Will you come 
in and see him ?" 

" If you do not think I shall tire 
him," answered Mrs. Awdry, reluc- 
tantly. A sick-room was a thing of 
which she had the greatest abhor- 
rence. 

" No, I am sure you will not ; 
he is on the sofa in his dressing- 
room." 

Thereupon she moved towards the 
door, Mrs. Awdry following her very 
loth. 

With the room full of flowers, 
fanciful pictures, great dishes of fruit, 
long Venetian flacons holding brandy 
and cordials ; a pet Maltese lion of 
his wife's, with a scarlet ribbon round 
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its neck, lying on the foot of his 
sofa ; a French novel, paper of cigarettes, 
turquoise studded glass full of iced 
cliampagne on a little Pietra Dura 
table beside him, Cecil certainly did 
not look an object of shuddering com- 
passion. 

Mrs. Awdry, agreeably surprised, 
bent over him, and seemed rather in- 
clined to kiss him ; but meeting with 
no encouragement so to do, sank back 
into a chair that Jenny wheeled for- 
ward for her. 

She was most warm in her inquiries 
after his health; it was astonish- 
ing, how pleasant, sightly sur- 
roundings quickened her sensibi- 
lities. 
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" You are a perfect hero," she 
said, " every one is talking of 
you." 

"Well, I hope they will talk 
out before I am on my legs 
again. It would bore me awfully to 
have anything said about it to 
me. 

" But it was a splendid thing, you 
know," said Mrs. Awdry. 

Cecil raised his eyebrows and would 
have shrugged his shoulders if he 
could. 

" What a delicious little room !" she 
re-commenced, having tact enough to 
see that his noble exploit was a dis- 
pleasing subject, "quite a picture, upon 
my word!" Putting up her eyeglasses, 
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and surveying it on all sides. " Almost 
a boon to be an invalid in such a pretty 
place." 

"Doubtful," said Cecil, screwing up 
his face. 

"Jenny," said Mrs. Awdry, after 
looking at her grand-daughter, " you 
must not shut yourself up too much 



"That is what I tell her," inter- 
posed Cecil, at last rousing into ani- 
mation. "She. is pale, is she not.? 
She has not stirred out, yesterday or 
the day before. I wish you could make 
her go this afternoon." 

" I shall not go," said Jenny, decidedly. 
"I do not want to go; and I will 
not !" 
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" But you'll come aad see me to- 
morrow/* said Mrs. Awdry, per- 
suasively. "Come and breakfast with 
me ; Jack Carmichael will be 
there." 

Jenny hesitated; Cecil watched her 
narrowly, saying, 

" Yes, go, Jenny, and bring Jack 
back with you; his visit was by 
way of cheering me up, yester- 
day." 

"Very well," assented Jenny, "I will 
come." 

Mrs. Awdry spent the afternoon 
with her grand-daughter; ate forced 
peaches and apricots; seasonable straw- 
berries; drank a glass of Parfait- 
Amour, and took her departure, 
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after expressing with alacrity and 
warmth her intention of coming 
again. 




■t-^/-^:s.^-^^^ 



CHAPTER Xm. 

' /^HEA^UT.V said Mrs. Awdry, 
V-y that evening, as she sat 
dressed and waiting for a friend to 
call for her, and take her to a 
reception, **I have asked Jenny to 
come to breakfast toHnorrow; and 
it s your duty as a Christian, to* cease 
bearing malice and uncharitableness 
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towards her and to meet her holding 
out the hand of forgiveness." 

"Have you asked her, indeed?" 
returned Mrs. De Morella, speaking 
in a depressed voice. " Yes ; I consent 
to see her. I too, have invited 
a guest of my own. Miss Fielden, 
whom I met on my walk, and 
who was as sweet as sugar in the 
cane." 

Mrs. Awdry looked astonished and 
annoyed beyond measure. 

"Did you tell her that Major 
Carmichael was coming?" 

"No." 

"Oh dear, this will never do!" 
exclaimed Mrs. Awdry extremely 
perturbed. " I must send and let 
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Jenny know; I am not sure that 
she would like to" 

"No, you shall not," cut in 
Chevelita with the swiftness of a 
tiger's s[»ing. "I want her to come. 
A fine imputation indeed, that she 
doesn't want to see Major Carmichael 
and Miss Fielden togedier; why 
should she not?" 

"There is no reason," replied Mrs^ 
Awdry, constrained to answer diplo- 
matically for Jenny. " That is not 
what I meant. She does not like 
Miss Fielden." 

" Nonsense !" said Cherelita sharply. 
" Let her come." 

Mrs. Awdry had always known 
that Chevelita had daws, and a temper 
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consistent with claws; but neither had 
as yet been exhibited for her 
discomfiture. 

"At least Miss Fielden should be 
informed whom she is going to 
meet," said Mrs. Awdry, speaking in 
as suave a tone as was compatible 
with a very much ruffled frame of 
mind. 

" No use/' answered Chevelita, with 
the same sharp, curt utterance. "It 
shall not be done." 

" Really, Chevelita, you are au- 
tocratic," said Mrs. Awdry with 
mild dignity ; " then, all I can say is, 
that I decline to appear at such an 
ill-assorted breakfast party. I foresee 
that it may be very awkward 
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and unpleasant. I cannot be pre- 
sent." 

"So much the better," was all 
the reply Chevelita vouchsafed. 

"What a little savage,'V thought 
Mrs. Awdry. 

" I shall, however, let Jenny know 
that Miss Fielden is to be here," said 
she coldly, but quietly ; and acting 
on her words wrote a line, which 
she gave to John-Cupid. 

Her friend arriving, she swept out 
of the room, saying as she went, 
" if you take my advice, you will 
let Miss Fielden know whom she 
is to meet." 

There was no reply from Chevelita, 
who sat, crouched over, in a chair, 
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with a sullen and sour face. Mrs. 
Awdry departed. 

No sooner did Chevelita hear the 
carriage, which bore her away, clatter 
out from under the porte cochere, than 
she rang the bell. 

"Has that note gone to Mrs. Wind- 
ham yet?" 

"No, Missis." 

"Mrs. Awdry has changed her mind; 
she doesn't want it sent; bring it 
back." 

John-Cupid resigned it to her hands. 

She tore it up, and threw it away; 
with an air of satisfaction. Then she 
yawned drearily, and stretched herself 
back in her chair, muttering, 

"She leaves me here day after day; 
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night after night; she is outrageously 
selfish. She doesn't care really for me — 
never has, perhaps — " 

Mrs. Awdry fulfilled her threat ; she 
did not appear the next morning; 
breakfasting in her own room. 

In spite of herself, she could not help 
feeling some curiosity as to the result 
of Chevelita's odd manoeuvre. Naturally, 
she fathomed the vindictive creature's 
motives. 

Well ! she had warned Jenny 
away; she was glad of that. Jenny 
could not blame her for leaving her in 
ignorance of whom she was going to 
meet. Perhaps Jenny would choose to 
come; it was not unlikely. 
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Miss Fielden was the first to arrive ; 
her mother had called it very American 
that she had not been asked; yet had 
seen no objection to her daughter's 
going. 

Chevelita greeted her with exaggerated 
warmth; but, while still holding out 
her hand, said to her, 

"I discovered only this morning that 
Mrs. Awdry had invited Major Car- 
michael to breakfast here. Excuse my 
asking you, but do you mind meeting 
him?" 

" Oh, not in the least," replied Sylvie, 
readily, blushing scarlet; and feeling her 
heart give a great bound. 

At this moment Major Carmichael 
was announced. 

N 2 
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In a manner, rather lacking aplomb 
and finish, Mrs. De Morella greeted 
him; hurriedly explaining that Mrs. 
Awdry was, unfortunately, not well 
enough to appear. She had been out 
very late the preceding night. 

Major Carmichael, completely en- 
gulphed in the consciousness of Sylvie's 
presence, murmured a few words signifi- 
cant of regret — of acquiescence — he 
knew not what. 

Then ensued a very blank, dreadful 
pause. 

Chevelita had not the most remote 
idea what to do or say. 

It was Sylvie who broke the 
silence; saying softly, with faltering 
and fluttering heart. 
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" How do you do, Major Car- 
michael ?" 

She half extended her hand as she 
spoke, and Carmichael, seizing the 
significance of look and tone with 
greedy rapture, put forth his own 
hand, and grasped hers. 

They looked into each other's eyes; 
both were in reality shaken by emotion ; 
both controlled themselves admirably, 
turning away, and clothing the meeting 
with a most decorous garb of friendly 
indifference. 

One o'clock struck. 

"I do not believe," said Mrs. De 
Morella, carelessly, " that Jenny is 
coming." In reality, she felt de- 
feated. 
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After a few moments they had 
taken their places at the table. Jenny 
had not appeared. Break^t proceeded. 
Mrs. De Morella did not know very 
well how to act in the capacity of 
hostess, yet managed to be graceful. 
Some people to the manner bom, know 
accurately and infallibly what to do, 
but do it in a way so uncomfortable 
and awkward, that it is misery to 
watch them. 

Carmichael looked at Sylvie with con- 
centrated earnestness, as she raised her 
veil; what an ineffable charm her face 
had gained by its sweet, nun-like 
seriousness. 

They rose from the table, and re- 
turned to the salon. 
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" If you won't mind," said Chevelita, 
jerkily ; " I'll just go and see how 
Mrs. Awdry is." 

She left the room, and the once 
lovers were |eft alone. . 

A momentary, breathless pause ensued. 
Sylvie, leaning forward, glanced at a 
photograph ; Carmichael approached 
her. 

Now that the momentous instant of 
meeting her face to face, and alone, 
had arrived, he felt a strange unwilling- 
ness to affix an irrevocable certainty 
to the present hour and place. He 
experienced the sort of hesitation that 
is perceptible in a hand which holds 
over the post-box some fateful, never 
to be rescinded decision. 
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All that he {lad been to her; all 
that she had nof been to him ; all the 
wounding of pride, the bitter discovery 
of his own inability to fill her heart, 
the grievous shock to his self-love, the 
biting sense of having been blind to 
what he should have seen clearly 
— rushed over him like an over- 
whelming tide. 

Yet he had loved her throughout, 
loved her now, if he knew himself 
There was a sort of triumph in 
winning at last. Was the look he 
saw on her face, either that of in- 
difference, or dislike? 

If quivering, tenderly curved lips, 
down-cast eyes, burning cheeks, betoken 
either of these two things, then Eros 
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must be at a loss what signals to 
mount on a fair face. 

" Miss Fielden," said Carmichael, in 
a low, uncertain voice; "for some 
reason or other I am emboldened 
to ask you one question. Do you 
regret — do you regret — in a word, do 
you regret what has taken place? Do 
you regret the past?" 

Silence on Sylvie's part, for an 
instant. Then a long, deeply-drawn 
breath; a flickering of the eyelids 
before they raised themselves and 
disclosed two eyes drowned in 
tears. 

" Yes," answered Sylvie, with the 
brevity born of home-felt truth and 
sincerity. 
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He drew nearer still, and seated 
himself at last on the sofa beside 
her. 

"But you threw me over," said he, 
in a troubled voice. "You " 

"No, no!" she interrupted, speaking 
spontaneously, impulsively, yet un- 
consciously selecting words that did 
her good service, " I threw myself 
over!" 

True as truth, and heart-felt 
as a heart-ache, did her answer 
sound. 

" But you did not care for me," 
said Carmichael, finishing his sen- 
tence. 

"Ah, I learnt too late, too 
late !" 
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" What did you learn too late, 
Sylvie ?" He was very near her 
now. 

Silence for a moment, then she 
pushed him gently away. 

" Not now," she whispered, " I cannot 
tell you all now. But soon — to-morrow 
— you shall hear what I have to say ; 
then you shall make me miserable ; 
but not now ! Til think, to-night, of 
the words to tell you in. Oh, you'll 
be sorry then, for what you have said 
to-day " 

"No," he answered, "no matter 
what you tell me, I shall not be 
sorry." 

For an instant, they drew close, 
closer to one another ; then swayed 
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suddenly apart, as the door opened, 
and the tall, poseCy stately figure of 
Mrs. Windham entered. 




CHAPTER XIV. 



IN a second, Jenny's glasses were up 
at her eyes ; in another second 
they had dropped to the end of their 
chain. 

She advanced with perfect self-pos- 
session and grace, and shook hands with 
each of her step-mother's guests in 
turn ; said a few pleasant no- 
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things; then with unabated calmness, 
remarked. 

" John-Cupid tells me that my grand- 
mother is not well to-day ; will 
you excuse me if I go at once to 
her?'* 

"Oh, certainly," murmured Sylvie, 
and, 

" Certainly !" murmured Carmichael. 
And Jenny moved away. 

At the door she encountered her step- 
mother, entering. They exchanged a 
"good morning," and the door closed 
between them. 

Jenny entered her grandmother's 
room. 

" Grandmamma," she said quietly, " are 
you really ill ?" 
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"Oh, no!" said Mrs. Awdry, 
with her airy laugh. 

She was up, dressed, and reading a 
novel. 

"Why did you not tell me whom 
I should find here.?" then asked 
Jenny; laughing herself a little — 
artificially. 

" I did send you a note last even- 
ing," said Mrs. Awdry, struggling into 
a more upright position to betoken 
earnestness. 

" I never received it," returned 
Jenny. 

"Did you not? Strange! Til 
ring and ask about it Pull the bell." 

Jenny did so ; Blucjay ap- 
peared. 
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"Go and ask John if he took 
my note to Mrs. Windham, last 
night." 

Bluejay tripped ofF, and presently came 
back saying, 

" Madam, Missis told John you'd gone 
and shifted your intentions, and didn't 
want it took/' 

*^ Ah !" said Mrs. Awdry, inexpres- 
sively. 

" Oh !" remarked Jenny, with signifi- 
cance, "I see. That's all, Bluejay." 

" If you please, Ma'am, how does Mr. 
Windham do?" 

"Better, thanks. Was that fancifully 
attired person I met going out, Linda? 
I hadn't on my glasses, and could not be 
sure." 
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Somehow, she wanted to put ofF 
being left alone with her grand- 
mother. She hardly knew what she 
said; she simply wished to detain 
Bluejay. * 

"Linda sets up for shines," was 
Bluejay 's reply, with a toss of the 
head. 

Jenny could not help smiling at the 
familiar negro colloquialism. 

"She was a little too gaily dressed, 
in my opinion. If she belonged to 
me," (this slipped out quite un- 
intentionally.) " I mean," — hastening 
to correct herself — ^*'if she were 
my maid, I do not think I should 
approve " 

"But she is not," interrupted Mrs. 

VOL. III. o 
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Awdry, impatiently, " nor mine 
either. There, Bluejay, go away. 
Very wrong of Chevelita," she added, 
after the door closed on her ebony hand- 
maiden. 

" What ? Permitting Linda " 

"Jenny, don't be provoking; you 
know what I mean. She kept back 
my note. Take care, speak low ; 
she " 

Mrs. Awdry did not finish her sen- 
tence. 

" What a waste of energy," said 
Jenny, with cool contempt. "She 
wanted me to come here — why ! I 
do not in the least object to meeting 
Miss Fielden ; although, I confess, she 
would not be my chosen convive. 
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Grandmamma^ why on earth did she 
take the trouble to prevent my getting 
your note? Did she think that I 
would not be willing to meet Miss 
Fielden?" 

**How can I possibly tell what she 
thought?" returned Mrs. Awdry, moving 
uneasily in her chair. "But I must 
say that she is an unprincipled woman, 
and a spoilt child, too. She requires 
such sacrifice on the part of any one living 
with her. Now, Jenny, you certainly were 
never exacting." 

"I exacting with you? No!" said 
Jenny, interpreting clearly her grand- 
mother's discontented tone; she and 
her step-mother were beginning not to 
get on well together. ^* Grandmamma, 

o 2 
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you must tell what you think Chevelita 
means by this !" 

"I assure you I have not the most 
remote idea," replied Mrs. Awdry, 
flurriedly. Then breaking away from 
the subject, with an air of determina- 
tion. "Jenny, have you your carriage 
here?" 

"Yes." 

"Then do wait while I dress; 
and come with me to Madame de 

" I cannot leave Cecil so 
long." 

"Nonsense! you do not want to 
fade and droop by remaining constantly 
in one room, do you? A woman 
loses her empire with her looks. 
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Besides, he'll prize you far more, 
if you allow him to miss you." 

"Very well, TU go then. But 
you must let me wait here. I can't, 
I won't" (under her breath) "go 
back to the room where they 
are." 

Accordingly she took up the book 
her grandmother laid down, and 
read, or pretended to read, while ' 
the toilette of the venerable belle 
was in process. Then grandmother 
and grand-daughter slipped off, un- 
observed, and entering the carriage 
drove away. 

The reception at Madame de G 's 

proved to be an especially brilliant 
one. 
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Our two friends entered a room 
more resonant far with voices and 
laughter, than an English drawing- 
room would have been. Madame 

de G , in a gauze dress trimmed 

with fur — bizarre, but the thing because 
she wore it — greeted them warmly- 

People who liked Jenny came 
up and immediately enquired for her 
brave husband. People who did 
not like her, also stepped up to 
her, and put the same solicitation 
in precisely the same bland interested 
tone. 

Meanwhile, through all the clear, 
penetrating voices, the light laughs, the 
songs, flute-playings, guitar twangings, 
a voice, a peace-destroying voice, 
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whispered in Jenny's ear. "Tell him! 
tell him ! Tell him what you 
know of the girl who is deceiving 
him. Do not think of consequences. 
Tell him !" 

When Carmichael entered the room, 
which he did about quarter of an 
hour after them, the voice sounded 
louder, more imperative. 

" Tell him ! see, he does not 
come near . you; make your way 
over to him, and tell him at 
once! It will be gloriously effectual; 
splendidly severing; you will never 
see him her husband if you tell 
him!" 

She bit her lips savagely; she felt 
hemmed in by a dismaying consciousness 
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that she was being tempted. She 
could not escape from the sound 
of that instigating voice. She listened, 
without taking in the meaning of 
what was said to her; answered 
with automatic coherence. 

Carmichael was there in the room 
with her ; but they were for ever 
divided ; never would be anything 
but utterly divided, yet there would 
be a pungent satisfaction— ^^rA^ffj — in 
revealing to him what his quondam 
betrothed had been led to do. This 
too, the voice said to her. The 
conflict of self against self went 
on unintermittingly. 

Jenny found a chair and seated her- 
self. Some one stood behind her, to 
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whom she spoke from time to time. 
The brilliant gowns of the women 
grouped themselves into flower-like 
clusters. The air was perfumed with 
the violet-scent which the Bonapartists 
were seldom without, and with the 
fragrance of the June roses, filling 
vase and jardiniere. 

A. flashing scintillating object, which 
made Jenny involuntarily wink, 
came into the room ; it was Mrs. 
Lee, covered with the glittering beads 
which everyone would presently 
wear, but which she was proud to 
be one of the first to be ornamented 
with. 

Another five minutes passed, and 
Jenny discerned the heroically lofty 
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figure of Monseigneur, towering above 
the rest; his half-closed eyes not 
seeming to be aware of those 
obtrusive externals — human beings — that 
surrounded him. 

Without appearing to look in 
Jenny's direction, he undoubtedly saw 
her, for he bent his steps slowly 
towards her ; and standing before her, 
bowed with the unconsciously haughty 
grace which characterized him. Jenny, 
rising to her feet, returned his greeting, 
and stood talking to him, with 
a partial release from those evil 
promptings which tormented her. 

The absolute repose of which he 
was master, communicated itself to 
her; the inner voice ceased to be 
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arbitrary — it was simply suggestive. 
She now listened to his calm, well- 
weighed utterances with a dreamy satis- 
faction. 

He startled her by saying: "You 
are distraite^ Madame. Does anything 
harass you? you seem balancing some 
question of importance in your 
mind.'* 

" Monsieur le Due has a wonder- 
ful power of divination/' answered 
Jenny smiling, '*I am balancing the 
question of — speaking or being silent! 
Without concentrating the matter to 
a tiresome single instance, what would 
Monsieur le Due recommend one 
to do.? talking in generalities — speak, 
or be silent ?" 
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^ ' Speech is human ; silence is 
divine/" answered Monsieur Ic Due, 
making his English quotation very slowlv 
and carefully. 

Jenny's eyes fell. He would have 
been astonished could he have known 
how mightily he had influenced 
her. 

"Ah, Genofeva! Fair one of 
Florida!" said Mrs. Lee, tripping 
up, eager to share in the prestige 
of Mrs. Windham. " I have been 
trying to get to you; I have some- 
thing of importance to say to 
you" 

Monsieur le Due, his long eyes 
sleepily half-closed as was his wont, 
moved away as instantly as if she 
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had particularly requested him to 
do so. 

Poor Mrs. Lee ! 




CHAPTER XV. 



JENNY — feigning to listen to that 
paltry and trivial something of 
importance which Mrs. Lee, perhaps, 
invented on the spur of the moment 
— looked over towards Carmichael, who 
stood with one elbow resting on the 
end of the grand piano, not talking to 
any one. 
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If his face had worn a look of 
elation, that voice which the uncal- 
culating words of Monseigneur had 
partially silenced, would have waxed im- 
portunate; would have merged into a 
possession to tell him what she 
knew.* 

But rather than looking elated, he 
had a brooding introspective expression, 
an expression that would have been a 
more fit concomitant to a lonely saunter, 
or to the seclusion of his own rooms, 
than it was to that animated collection 
of men and women, not one of whom 
had the look of self-absorption that 
Jenny, at least, found noticeable in 
him. 

Making her escape from Mrs. Lee, 
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Jenny glided over to where he 
stood. 

"I have a message to you, from 
Cecil," she said. **He begs that you 
will charitably pay him another visit, 
long and cheering as the last. He 
wanted me to bring you back with me." 

He looked into her pale face, where 
a bright flush had flamed for an 
instant, and then suddenly, much too 
suddenly — died away, leaving her trans- 
parently white. 

" Mrs. Windham," said he, not 
replying to what she asked him, "you 
have been attending on Cecil too 

closely; you look " he hesitated, 

confounding himself for a brusque fellow 
without any tact. 
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** III," supplied Jenny, smiling. 
" Why did you not finish ? Yes, I 
know I do. Grandmamma and Cecil 
tell me so. But it has been my 
pleasure to nurse him. The sacrifice 
would have been to go out and leave 
him." 

"He is a fortunate fellow," said 
Carmichael, heartily. 

Jenny waived the remark, say- 
ing, 

"I believe you will have something 
to tell him, that it will be specially 
delightful for him to hear." 

" Ah, really ?" answered Carmichael, 
putting on an air of impene- 
trable ignorance, as to what she 
meant. 

VOL. in. p 
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*'You can tell him that you and 
Miss Fielden have met," said Jenny; a 
morbid intensity to discuss the subject, 
which was bitterly painful to her, pos- 
sessing her. 

^You could tell him that as well as 
I/' said Carmichael, with the same non- 
expansive air. 

**l could not tell him all there 
must be to tell," said Jenny, auda- 
ciously ; yet modifying her speech as 
much as it was possible, by tone and 
manner, 

"And do you suppose that I would, 
even if there was anything to tell?" 
rejoined Carmichael, bluntly; yet a be- 
traying flush rose slowly to his face. 
■** I have never been given to making 
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confidences. Above all, I should not 
make them to him:* 

**Nor to me, perhaps/' hazarded Jenny, 
feeling reckless as to what she said, 
"sympathetic, and safe, and truly in- 
terested, though I should be." 

He looked at her, incredulously ^ she 
feared. The blood rushed with alarm- 
ing swiftness and brilliancy of hue over 
her features; the veins in her forehead 
grew dark and distinct^ 

*'I assure you," she said earnestly, 
"that I should be." 

" My dear Mrs. Windham, if I had 
any confidences to repose, I should un- 
doubtedly be tempted to repose them 

in you. But " laughing confusedly, 

"I haven't any." 
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"Were you glad to see Miss 
Fielden again ?" All unlike herself 
she was probing him, and he knew 
it. 

" Very glad," he replied, trying 
not to let his manner betray 
him. 

But it did. He was not an adept 
in the art of concealment. 

Jenny read the supreme delight he 
had in reality experienced, through all 
his brief replies, and would-be guarded 
manner. 

For a moment, the babble of voices, 
the soft frou-frou of a well-bred 
crowd, sounded to her as if it 
came through some stifling medium 
like water. 
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Then there rushed over her an 
unmitigated impulse to betray the 
secret shared by that unadmirable pair, 
her husband and Sylvie Fielden, The 
conviction invaded her whole conscious- 
ness that he oughf to be told — that 
she was acting an intelligible part, in 
sharing with him the knowledge which 
it was his righf to possess. 

What ? Sylvie Fielden, false and 
shallow little puppet, to creep into that 
noble, honest, unsuspecting heart of 
his? To gain, by false pretences, the 
love of which she had never been 
worthy, but of which now, she was 
doubly undeserving, and which would 
lapse away from her under the clear 
perception of what she was; unable to 
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bear the strain of sickened certainty as 
to the miserable falseness of that pliable 
nature. 

And Cecil; what did he deserve at 
her hands? True, he loved her with 
an adoring, uxorious fondness that 
almost wearied her at times. But ivhat 
was this lavish affection worth, when 
poured out of the honour-emptiness of 
a passionate, yet wholly unprincipled 
heart ! 

What real unity could there be 
between his undisciplined nature, and 
her own sorrow-schooled one ? Was . 
not their only chance of loving, even 
friendly communion, in the uprooting 
of that poison-plant deception, which 
must, unless torn up by her hands, 
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shadow sombrely, both their lives? 

And what if he did turn away from 
her in anger and reproach ? Would 
she be more denied peace ajid happi- 
ness than at this moment ? If she 
answered herself truly, the answer was 
no. 

Again ; did not this disclosure open 
out a new path for all four of them? 
Would not each take up a life more 
nobly planned, and susceptible of 
worthier ends, because undarkened by 
lying and treachery? 

These thoughts flitted through Jenny 
Windham's mind, as, still standing by 
Carmichael's side, not talking to him, 
but pretending to listen to a song then 
being sung by an unctuous, rolling 
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baritone, who was trolling out roundly 
"The Stirrup-Cup." 

She resolved to tell him. It was 
right to tell him — and it would be 
a rich reward to herself to tell him. 
Better have it over now, as soon as 
possible. 

** Major Carmichael," she began. 
What a fool she was, said she to 
herself, to be obliged to pause because 
of the frantic leaping of her heart, the 
numb and unnatural sensation about 
her throat, and left arm ! She, who 
had possessed such enviable self-con- 
trol, thus to be the slave of 
emotion. 

But her sensations were ungovern- 
able. 
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"Yes?" answered he, interrogatively, 
and looking at her. " Good Heavens ' 
you feel ill! Let me get you 
something." 

Then she knew how over-wrought 
she must be. 

" No, I am not," she managed to 
say, or rather gasp. "I want nothing, 
except to speak to you for a moment, 
to tell you something that lies like 
lead on my heart !" Concluding in a 
tragic whisper, " come into the room 
at the end — the last room • — I am 
nerved now to tell you — oh, I must 
tell you ! I cannot let it go 
on!" 

Wonderstruck, and very much dis- 
composed, yet having not the faintest 
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inkling of. what she meant, Carmichael 
followed her to a small room at 
the end of the suite, which was 
empty. 

She sank down in a chair, as 
a person sinks down from sheer 
exhaustion. 

He stood close before her, and 
watched her solicitously ; waiting in 
painful suspense for her to speak. 

She looked up at him in a 
dumb, imploring way, but spoke 
never a word. 

What she said would inflict such 
pain upon him ! Would be such a 
cruel enlightenment to him as to two 
people he cared for. Would render 
him, perhaps, for all time to come, an 
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embittered and hardened and suspicious 
man. 

He waited patiently. A sweet minor 
song floated in from the room they 
had quitted. In a little conservatory 
adjoining this boudoir where they were> 
a fountain tinkled with a small^ mono- 
tonous sound. A bull-finch whistled 
flutily, fitfully ; the June air stirred 
the blue and silver gauze curtains ; 
the June sunshine stole an entrance, 
and lay in threads and bars of warm 
radiance on the dimly blue carpet, and 
the dead blue walls, on the pictures 
in their frames of mingled gold and 
silver ; on the suspended Majolica 
swans, bearing myosotis, blooming richly ; 
on the blue velvet cases of intaglios. 
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mounted in the panels; on the rose 
antico alabaster statuettes ; on Jenny's 
silvery-grey dress, on the Parma violets 
in her bonnet. 

But her eyes, which some one had 
told Carmichael looked like Parma 
violets, were in the shadow, and were 
shadowed by the conflict going on 
within her. So painful an impression 
did their troubled, pathetic gaze convey 
to him, that he exclaimed, after waiting 
in vain for her to speak, and uncon- 
sciously adopting a grieved, pitying tone, 
impelled thereto by the grieved, pity- 
inspiring look of her, 

"My dear Mrs. Windham^ you 
are suflFering — what can I do for 
you?" 
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*^I had meant to say something to 

you; to tell you ** she faltered; and 

paused. 

"To tell me what?" said he, gently, 
and taking her gloved hand in his own 
ungloved one. " To tell me what ? 
What is it, Jenny, that you wish to 
tell me ?" 

Her head drooped ; she rested her 
cold cheek on his friendly hand. Her 
heart felt charged with a divine anguish, 
which could find no adequate expression 
in words or tears. 

At last she murmured, 

"You would be sorry to hear what 
I was going to say to you. I shall 
never say it now ! It would make 
you miserable to hear it. I shall never 
tell you." 
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He did not urge her. She lifted 
her face, but he still clasped her 
hand; it felt icy, even through the 
glove. 

" It distresses me to sec you 
evidently unhappy. Can I do, or 
say nothing to comfort you? With 
all my soul, I wish I could! It 
is inexpressibly sad to be powerless to 
console or help one who is dear, and 
who suffers. Is there nothing I can 
do?" 

She withdrew her hand from his, 
and forcing a smile shook her head> 
answering, 

" Nothing." Then she froze into 
dignity. 

At this juncture, some one entered 
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the room. It was Monseigneur, who, 
with frigid grace that matched her's, 
advanced, although, perhaps, in his 
heart he would rather have re- 
treated. 

Jenny starting up, went towards him, 
saying, with rapid eagerness, 

" Monsieur Ic Due, I pray you to 
have the goodness to see me to my 
carriage ; I am not feeling well — 
faint !" she almost gasped the last 
word. 

The Duke expressed low toned, 
but earnest regrets; offered her his 
arm. 

"I should have been very happy to 
take you down, Mrs. Windham," said 
Carmichael. 
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She turned and thanked him with a 
gracious smile, devoid of all incon- 
veniently honest feeling. 

"And you will come and see the 
invalid this evening?" she added, as she 
placed her hand within Monseigneur's 
arm. 

"Grandmamma!" she exclaimed sud- 
denly ; "I am ashamed to say that 
for the moment I had forgotten 
she was with me." 

Accordingly they made their way 
to Mrs. Awdry, who regarded them 
with perhaps justifiable complacency. 

Jenny, handsome at all times, 
looked regal clinging to Monseigneur's 
arm. 

When they were seated in the 
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carriage, Mrs. Awdry cried, "Jenny, 
how pale you are, how ill you 
look !" 

"That is very cheering," answered 
her grand-daughter quietly. 

" You have confined yourself too 
much during the last week or two. 
Cecil is a selfish boy to allow you to 
sacrifice your health, and what is 
vastly more important — your looks 
to him." 

" It has been entirely my own 
choice," rejoined Jenny, leaning back 
in her corner with an air of 
exhaustion. "Really the truth is, 
I am tired of life. How is it, 
dear grandmamma, that you have 
escaped the sensation of it's being 
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B, tread-mill r she pronounced the 
word with unusual energy. 

Mrs. Awdry was somewhat staggered, 
but recovered herself in a second. 

" A tread-mill ?" she repeated ; " you 
must tread life as if it were a 
ball-room, not a mill. 'You can 
smile with your lips, until you impress 
yourself with a belief that there is 
a smile in your heart. You can 
say good-natured things until you 
feel good-natured. At least I can. 
I delight in finding out what people 
would like me to say, and then 
saying it. It is a great art, 
Jenny." 

"And one that you excel in," 
answered her grand -daughter. " Life 
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would be more bearable," relapsing 
into the dreary tone again, " if one 
were not perpetually dissatisfied with 
one's self; perpetually being stung 

by self-reproach ; stung ? More 

than that, stabbed !" 

"Nonsense, you are morbid," hastily 
interposed the other, disliking a 
discussion of the spirituely as much 
as she loved a discussion of the 
materiel. 

"I am not morbid," said Jenny 
steadily. "And if I could, I would 
not be free from the anguish which 
conscience inflicts ; there was a time, 
and only a very short while ago, 
when I ardently wished to purchase 
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this sloth of the soul at any price. 
Not now !" 

" My dear Jenny, nature has made 
you serious enough, without your 
combining your own efforts with 
her's. Now I propose, that instead 
of spending a forlorn evening with 
that exacting husband of your's — no, 
don't contradict me, I know he is 
exacting — you come to the theatre 
with me, and extract a laugh from 
that soul of your's, of which you 
are so fond of talking. Where 
do you keep it, Jenny? Behind your 
eyes, I should judge, from the light 
that shines sometimes through their 
sombre depths." 

Jenny, to her knowledge, had 
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never mentioned that mystery, her 
soul, to her grandmother, before to- 
day ; however, she understood Mrs. 
Awdry's very intonations so well, 
that she knew another more pleasing 
topic must be started forthwith. To 
her own surprise, she actually found 
herself incapable of originating a 
subject. Very little more was said 
between them until Mrs. Awdry 
alighted. 

Jenny kissed her on both cheeks. 

" See you to-morrow, dear," Mrs. 
Awdry said. "Let me have the car- 
riage at three, will you ? Strange that 
Chevelita will not take one by the 
week even! She says her money affairs 
are rather in a state of confusion; but 
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what can you expect of a woman who 
has to make the smallest calculation 
on her fingers ; never knows the 
day of the month. Adieu, ma 
belle !" 




CHAPTER XVI. 



" T ACK did not come with you ?" 
J asked Cecil suspiciously of Jenny, 
when the latter entered his room soon 
after her return. 

"No," she answered, "he is coming 
this evening, after dinner." 

Cecil's look of uneasiness died 
away. 
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" Jenny," he said, drawing her 
towards him, "you do care for me, 
eh ?" 

She forced herself to return his caress, 
answering, " Yes." 

"What a fool I am to try and 
extort unwilling admissions from you," 
he said, bitterly. 

" Cecil, mon cher, I do care for 
you !" 

"Yes, frugally," replied he, in the 
same bitter tone. Then relapsing into 
the fond one which was usual with 
him, he added : " You have been 
a wonderfully tender, self-sacrificing 
nurse ! Sparing yourself neither night 
nor day. My noble-hearted Jenny !" 

" Don't call me that !" interrupted 
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she, hastily. ** I do not deserve 
it." 

" Deserve^' repeated he, moodily. 
** I wonder what / deserve ? There 
is but one thing I could not 
bear— -to lose you." 

"Not much danger of that," said 
she, with a laugh, "* nought is 
never m danger !* " 

" But you turn red and then 
white so quickly, Jenny ; I don't 
like to see that." 

" Bah ! a mere school-girl trick, 
that I ought to have outgrown 
years ago." 

"Jenny, we must make our- 
selves very agreeable to Jack, to- 
night " 
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" Why ?" asked she, in sur-' 
prise. 

"Because it may be the last time 
we shall have a chance." 

"What can you possibly mean, Cecil ? 
Do not be mystifying/* 

" Let us go and live on a 
desert island — in the wilds some- 
where !" said he, restlessly. " Tm sick 
of life !" 

" You and I, on a desert island, 
Cecil?" returned his wife, in accents 
of extreme distaste, " when we do 
not even quarrel ? That would be 
too tame a punishment." 
^ " I did not think of it as 
punishment," said he, in an offended 
tone, "I want an escape, that is all." 
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" An escape from what ? Escape 
is not a very valiant-sounding word 
for a man to use." 

He knit his brows and bit his lip; 
then suddenly he said, 

"I mean to turn over a new 
leaf/' 

" I hope it will be a fair, 
clean, pure one," returned she, 
gravely. 

"Jenny," said he, "I want to 
tell you something. Sylvie Fielden 
has been made a pearl of price 
by what she has gone through. 
Do you know, she told me that, 
if she had a chance, she should 
tell Jack everything !" 

Silence ; then Jenny murmured 
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with lips that hardly seemed to 
move, 

" She is right. Perhaps she was 
going to tell him to-day, when I 
went in." 

" What do you say ?" asked he, 
"I can't hear you, when you 
hardly whisper." 

" Nothing." 

"What makes you so still about 
it ? Oh, you women are ungenerous ! 
Why don't you say that Sylvie is 
a noble, plucky little thing !" 

" She is only doing what is 
right," answered Jenny, in the samce 
monotonous tone that she had spoken 
in before. 

** You speaic as if to do right 
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was the easiest thing in the world!" 

"So it seems to me now, when 
I have found out how one suffers 
for doing wrong. Now I under- 
stand why we are to make our- 
selves agreeable to Jack, this 
evening." 

" But, do you know, Jack is 
such a noble fellow, that he may 
give me credit for a good motive 
in telling him " 

"The imtruths that you did," 
supplied Jenny, as he hesitated, 
evidently casting about for some 
unsuitably mild word. 

Then, with a quick movement, 
she rose, and walked to the door, 
saying to herself. 
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" He'll despise you — despise us 
both !" 

She made herself very fair that 
night. Choosing a white dress of 
soft fabric, clasping pearls around 
her neck, thrusting a white rose 
in her bosom. 

Her husband looked at her like 
one dazzled, when she appeared 
before him. 

"But you need some touch of 
colour, Jenny," he said. "Put a 
red rose in your hair, to break 
all that cold white." 

" What ? a red rose in red hair .?" 
said she, smiling; but followed his 
suggestion ; selecting two deep, blood- 
red roses from a vase near at hand. 
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Cecil was now able to be moved 
into another room. They, therefore, 
dined in Jenny's boudoir, which was 
nearest his dressing - room. With a 
mutual, tacit consent, they avoided 
all harassing subjects; each forced 
a gaiety they were far from feeling; 
they ate, drank, and feigned to be 
merry. 

Jenny, in her jewels, lace and roses ; 
Cecil in his velvet coat. How pros- 
perous, enviable, unpitiable they looked ! 
How rich' in all that makes life 
desirable. 

Jenny might, perhaps, be a gainer 
by a ray of colour in those white 
cheeks of hers; a shade more of 
roundness in their oval contour — but 
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what a young, handsome, laughing couple 
they were ! 

So Carmichael thought, as entering 
he found Cecil smoking and drinking 
cofFee ; Jenny drinking coffee, simply. 

Cecil, after his cousin arrived, 
became positively hilarious; Jenny 
too, placed herself in correspondence 
with his mood, and talked, and 
laughed with wild gaiety. 

Yet once, when Carmichael turned 
away to set down his cup, a look 
of sharpest pain came into Cecil's 
face, as he looked at him ; and 
Jenny merged the laugh that was 
dying on her lips, into a deep 
catching sigh. 

The talk at one time turned 
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on a Spanish dancer, who was 
creating somewhat of a seinsation 
in Paris — Mademoiselle Mora. 

"No doubt you will both think 
me conceited, when I say that I 
can dance the Cachucha as well 
as she," cried Jenny laughing. 

"Let's see you dance it, Jenny," 
said Cecil eagerly. "The very thing 
to amuse a fellow — and as it's only 
Jack — I shouldn't of course let 
my wife make a show of herself 
before any body else. Come give 
us the Cachucha like a good 
child." 

Jenny hesitated; her heart beat 
fast; she interlaced her slender 
fingers, pressing th^m convulsively 
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against each other, as if to restrain 
the leaping activity of pulse, and 
circulation. 

"You should have seen Chevelita !" 
she ^aid, speaking like one in a 
dream. " My father said to me 
once: *You do not dance with the 
fire and abandon of your little mamma 
there' — but I believe . to-night I 
could. The sound of the castanets 
would transport me back into the 
only time I have ever had free 
from regret ; the sound of them 
would awake . in me all the 
wildness of my nature. Yes, I long 
to dance for you!" 

" Pray do," said Carmichael. 

" But you can neither of you 
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play for mc ; I shall have to sing," 
laughing, " for my own dancing." 

''All the better," said Cecil. 

Jenny got up, and went to get 
her castanets; placed them on her 
fingers, and returning, stood, her 
breath coming and going quickly, 
in the door-way at the end of 
the room ; the deep ruby-coloured 
curtain forming a background for 
her. 

With an unconscious adaptation of 
her motions to the strenuous passion 
in her heart, with a reckless abandon 
animating each graceful gesture, with 
a wasteful effort energizing each 
sinuous movement; with a hopeless, 
yet intense desire to impress the 
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memory of her face and form on 
the mind of one of the two who 
watched her, inspiring the exquisite 
poise of hand, and head, and limb, 
she danced slowly down the bright, 
candle-lit room, her castanets marking 
the time with sharp distinctness — 
singing with the whole strength of 
her voice that voluptuous measure, 
to which tread the arched feet of 
the daughters of Spain. 

" It is too much exertion for you to 
dance to the sound of your own sweet 
voice," said Carmichael, half to himself, 
as she came towards him ; the unstable 
folds of her white dress, changing from 
instant to instant, with the swaying 
lines of grace of its wearer ; her face 
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pale, except for a red streak flaming 
in one cheek ; the veins in her white 
temples showing darkly distinct. 

She advanced with lissome ease, and 
charm of motion, her ringing, yet 
pathetic voice accenting each variation 
of posture. 

She had shaken off for the moment 
the trammels of habit, of memory, of 
training. The familiar air and move- 
ment carried her back to those days 
when she was a child, whose life was 
untinctured by remorse, whose soxil was 
stainless, and whose heart was light. 
She almost fancied she could smell the 
warm breezes blown over the Gulf 
Stream, and freighted with scents so 
intensely, heavily sweet, that they seemed 
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to fire the brain; scents of tube-rose, 
and magnolia, lemon-blossom and jessa- 
mine. 

She almost believed that she could 
hear the mocking-birds in the groves 
taking up each other's mournful cry, 
and that again, the sound of the 
Florida Gulf waves, as they broke 
on the distant shore, was in her 
ears. 

Cecil hung entranced upon her 
every motion ; but to Carmichael, 
the delight given to his senses was 
mingled with a strange pain. 

** Oh ! Madre mia !" sang Jenny, as 
she had sung ten years ago, and lifting 
eyes charged with an unearthly light 
upwards to those of Carmichael, who 
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stood with folded arms, and gravely 
troubled face, watching her — upwards, 
beyond, above them .... 

In another instant, the song had died 
in a choking sigh; the active limbs 
trembled nerveless, flaccid, inert; the 
upraised hands fell leadenly, the bright 
head drooped low. 

' Carmichael saw, with dull stupefied 
horror, that the white rose on her 
breast had become a crimson one; 
yes, red, blood-red, as the blood-red 
roses in her hair ! She sank at his 
feet, and the rose was shaken from its 
place, and lay on the ground close 
beside him. As he moved forward to 
raise her, his foot unconsciously spurned 
it. 
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Cecil sprang from the sofa, and half- 
fainting with pain, dropped on his knees 
beside her. Carmichael resigned her to 
his arms, and her heavy head lay on 
his breast. 

Then Carmichael rushed away for 
assistance; he felt as if something had 
tightened around his heart. He saw 
her still — dancing with poetic grace and 
fervour, down the brilliant room with 
its mirrors and flowers, its girandoles, 
and carvings, and velvet, and lace and 
gilding. He saw her as she lay nerve- 
less, and still, in the midst of this 
empty splendour; with pale lids droop- 
ing over eyes that would never more 
seek his; with lips, whose death-carved 
curves would never again relax into a 
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smile; with heavy hands that slipped, 

and hung heavily, lifelessly, as hfer 

husband clasped her white form in his 

arms — and as they fell, the castanets, 

still fastened to the fingers, clicked — 

the sound haunted him ! The two 

pictures of her seemed burnt into his 

brain. 

« « « « 

Mrs. Awdry — sent a vague, but 
alarming summons, which she received 
at midnight, on her return from the 
brightest of Parisian festivals — hurried 
away in Jenny's carriage to Jenny's 
abode. (Home is a word that has no 
meaning in Paris.) 

Nothing specific was mentioned in 
that brief communication from Car- 
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michael ; but there was a fatal signifi- 
cance in the wording of it. 

Mrs. Awdry's imagination compassed 
but one meaning to that darkly 
suggestive phrase — Cecil, poor dear 
Cecil, had been injured in some 
unsuspected manner ; — and ..... 
Jenny would be a widow ! Rich, 
young, handsome, with a future full 
of superb promises. 

At a bound, Mrs. Awdry's imagina- 
tion sprang into that future ; the vision 
of Monseigneur floated indistinctly 
before her mental vision ; exaltedness 
of all kinds, in fancy, seemed possible 
of which she would reap the advan- 
tage, 

Apprehension, and a vague terror 
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and shrinking at what she was to 
find in the gorgeous, luxurious rooms, 
whither she was being borne, neverthe- 
less, shared her mind with those 
ambitious prefigurings. 

On she rolled swiftly over the 
asphalte; Paris, all gay and bright 
with the unholy brightness, the hollow 
gaiety of midnight, on either side of 
her; a cloudless June sky powdered 
with stars above her — and at length 
gained Jenny's door. 

She ascended the stairs with such 
quick steps as her years and 
enervating life permitted; the door 
was opened by a servant with a 
ghastly face of bewildered terror. 

"Monsieur?" — • — panted Mrs. Awdry 
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in agitation, and wringing her hands. 

" Oh, pauvre Madame !" ejaculated 
the man. 

But the words did not render 
their appropriate meaning to Mrs. 
Awdry, who took them as conveying 
sympathy with bereaved youth and 
beauty. 

Her mind, notwithstanding the real ' 
agitation and shock, conveyed to it, 
had swiftly adopted the idea that 
this should now be her abiding 
place ; away from the ever increasing 
perversities, ill- tempers of Chevelita ; 
here, with dear generous — truly 
generous — generous both with heart 
and hand, Jenny. She entered the 
salon ; it was empty ; went on, and 
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into Jenny's room. A white form 
lay on the bed; at the bedside 
crouched Cecil his face hidden. 

Behind Mrs. Awdry, Carmichael was 
hastening; he had endeavoured to 
catch her, and break the shock 
to her, but he had failed. 

Mrs. Awdry turned away with 
a shuddering cry, hiding her face 
in her hands. 

She knew now that all her 
plans for Jenny's future were vain ; 
knew that Jenny had gone to 
find a future for herself where ? 



THE END. 
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